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For the Companion. ! 
LOST AND FOUND. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 

If the period which followed was one of weari- 
ness and suffering to Jerry, it was also one of 
happiness and profit. For the first time in his 
life he found himself surrounded by cleanliness 
and comfort, as well as taste and refinement; for 
the first time was taught lessons of truth and 
morality. Ido not mean that his new friends de- 
liberately set themselves to teaching these les- 
sons, or any others, but that such was the result 
of the influences under which he was now placed, 

Every day Bella came to see him, and when he 


was able to hear it, read him simple stories, or, | 
better still, told him stories, either of real life, | 


orof her own invention; and to these visits he | 
soon cane to look forward as the most pleasant 
event of the twenty-four hours. 

From the first he had had a vague impression 
of having seen Bella before, but when or under 
what circumstances, he tried in vain to recall, 
until one day she was telling him about her only 
brother who had gone to Australia, 

“Larry was always fond of reading stories 
of travel and strange adventures in foreign 
lands,” said Bella, ‘‘and as he grew older, noth- 
ing would satisfy him but to go abroad himself, 
aud though father would have been glad to 
have him stay on the homestead, he would not 
keep him against his will. Besides, everybody 
said the best way to cure him of wanting to go 
abroad was to let hiin try it; ‘he’d be glad enough 
toget back again and settle down on the place,’ 
they said. So at last father put him in charge 
of Capt. Mayhew, an old friend of his, and sent 
him out to Australia. 

“But what people said did not prove true in his 
case, for he was so delighted with every thing he 
saw there that he begged to be allowed to stay a | 
year,and then another; and so it went on till | 
now eight years have gone, and I suppose he will 
hever come back to live now. Iwas only a child | 
when he went away, and he was little more than | 
alad, so of course we should not know each | 
other if we were to meet. Queer, isn’t it?—own | 
brother and sister so.” 

“Yes,” said Jerry. 





“He sent us his likeness a few months ago, | 
aud even father could hardly believe it was Lar- | 
ty. Hehad a long beard, a hat like a brigand, | 
and a bowie-knife in his belt, and altogether 
looked quite fierce and warlike. | 

“Ishould like to show it to you, but I was so 
unfortunate as to lose it a few weeks after it 
tame. Iwas going to get it framed, and put it 
M my port-monnaie for safe keeping, and I lost 
port-monnaie and all. I can’t tell you how I felt 
about it, and father, too. I lost quite a sum of 
money, but I would have given twice as much 
have kept the picture. 

“We advertised, and did every thing we could, 
but it was of no use. I suppose it was found by 
‘me dishonest person, who wanted to keep the 
houey, and we shall never hear of it again. But 
tow pale you look! I am tiring you all out with 
iy talk,’ 

“0, uo, I aint tived. But the picture—won’t he 
= you another?” asked Jerry, in a trembling | 
dice, 

“Not Very soon, I fear. I | 


town: he jc 
0; he is on what they calla ranch. He owns | 
4 great man 


| 
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LOST AND FOUND. 


longer; and giving his pillow a little pat, and , 


and go to sleep, and quietly left the room. 


In due time he returned to his father's house, 


| but Bella took care never to lose sight of him. 
| She got him into her Sunday school class; she 
| lent him books; she coaxed her father to employ 
him about the farm; but perhaps she never did 
{an act of truer kindness than to allow him to 
| pay back the money the purse had contained, so 
that he could stand before the world with a clear 
conscience, 
| But this is not quite the end of my story, for 
| when, in the course of a year or two, Larry came 
| home for a visit, he took such a fancy to “Bella's 
| protege,” as he called him, that nothing would 
satisfy him but to take the boy back to Australia 
with him. 
“There’s no chance for him here,” he said. “I 
ean make aman of him out there.’ So to that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| again. 


far land went Jerry; and as the accounts that 
| came of him from time to time were always much 
to his credit, let us hope that his new friend will 
| prove the truth of his assertion, and make a man 
of him. 


or - 


For the Companion. 
AFTER MANY YEARS. 
“A little quicker, Alice; try that bar over 


That will do, Now this is the way you 


When his mother came he had nothing special | should play it, to get the idea of the composer.” 
smoothing the sheet, Bella bade Jerry lie still | to say to her, excepting to ask her to bring him, The pretty girl of cleven left her seat; the 


| the port-monnaie, which she would find in the 


princess took it. All the girls at Madame Lou- 


No, it was not Jerry’s leg that pained him, it | upper drawer of his bureau; and she, not asso-; verie’s called her the princess among them- 


was his conscience,-——his conscience just awaken- | 
ing from its long lethargy! It was plain to him j 
now what had puzzled him so much before. It 
was in Bluff’s Lane he had first seen Bella. She | 
it was who had dropped the port-monnaie which | 
was lying at home in his bureau drawer,—her | 
name that was on the clasp, and the picture in | 
the queer, foreign dress was that of her brother, | 
So it was the friend who had been kinder to | 
him than even his own mother had been whom | 
he had injured so deeply. The thought gave him | 
such a pang as he had never experienced before. | 
‘T might give her back the picture, but then | 


ciating it in any way with the Deering family, | 
and supposing it was only an idle fancy, brought 
it to him. He put it under his pillow, and the | 
next time Bella came into the room, he said,— 
“Should you be very glad to have Larry’s pic- | 
ture again ?”’ | 
“Yes, very; but I hope you haven’t been wor-| 
rying about that all this time,” said Bella, who | 
had not ceased to reproach herself with having | 
talked Jerry into a fever. | 
Jerry made no reply, but, drawing the port- | 
monnaie from its hiding-place, put it in her hand. 
Bella opened it with a little cry of delight. | 


selves. 
ing. 
“Now do you comprehend?” she asked, with 


She played a few bars with great feel- 


a smile. 


Alice, who half worshipped the small teacher, 
with her colorless face and large brown eyes, an- 
swered that she thought she did, and then won- 
dered what made the princess sigh. 

“But I fear I shall never be able to play it like 
that,’ she said, echoing the sigh. 

“O, yes, you will; you have such a fine ear, 
I wish all the pupils had your ear and your 
docility. It is no trouble to teach you, dear 


she would ask what had become of the money;”’ | “Why, you dear boy, where did you get it?” | child.” 


so ran Jerry’s thoughts; “and how can I tell her 
that I’m a thief? To be sure, I was caught 
stealing pears, but that is very different from | 
stealing money; folks are put in prison for steal- | 
ing money.” 

He lay thinking it over for a while, and it oc- 
curred to him that he might tell her he had found 
the picture, and she would think the real thief | 
had thrown it away; but this failed to satisfy 
him now, although formerly he would just as | 
soon have told a lie as the truth, if it happened | 
to suit his purpose. | 

As I said before, his conscience was just awak- | 
ening, and although conscience is a good thing 
to have, it sometimes makes people very uncom- 
fortable; and Jerry was uncomfortable. In fact, 
he worked himself into such a fever that when 
Mrs. Spence came into the room, she was sure 
there was trouble with his leg, and immediately 
sent for the doctor. But no; the leg was doing 
well; and the doctor made a great many inquiries 
about what he had eaten and how he had slept, 
and Mrs. Spence was indignant. ‘Just as though 
she didn’t know how to look after such things!” 
said she. 

So the doctor said it was very strange, ordered | 


sleep. But a whole jar of powder would not | 


asked she, quite unsuspectingly. 

Now here was a chance for Jerry to clear him- 
self of all blame, and for one moment he hesi- 
tated; then he said, bravely, “Miss Bella, I saw 


| you when you dropped it, and I picked it up, and 


hid behind the wall for fear you’d see me. I 
know it was awful wicked, and you'll never 
think any more of me. Perhaps you’ll put me in | 
prison, for the money’s all gone; but if I can get 
out again, Pll work till I’ve paid you every cent.” 

Jerry was trembling all over, and he looked so 


| 
| 


| utterly miserable that I think a less tender heart 
| than Bella’s would have pitied him. 


As for her, 
she pitied him so much that she was in danger 
of making too little of his fault. i 

“There, don’t worry about it. Of course it, 
was wrong, yes, very wrong, but you wouldn’t | 
do so again, would you?” 

“No, indeed!” 

“Tm sure you wouldn’t; and then it was 80 | 
good of you to tell me about it, for I never should | 
have known; not that it was any more than you | 
ought to do, for you should never tell a lie, Jerry» 
whatever happens, and you should never keep 
what doesn’t belong to you; but I’m so glad to 
get this dear picture!’—kissing it; “and as to 


zury doesn't live in a| him kept quiet, and left a powder to make him | putting you in prison, I think I see myself!’ 


You see that between her sense of justice and 


“Thank you,” replied Alice, her clear color 
deepening at the well-merited praise. “I do 
want to become a good musician, 
very anxious, too. 


Papa is so 
He understands the theory 
well, but says he could never teach it, he is too 
impatient.” 

“It does require patience,’ said the princess, 
rising. “I believe now I have some little time to 
myself.” 

Meanwhile, pianos had been sounding right 
and left. There were several instruments in the 
institution, and two or three professors. The 
school was a very large one, having acquired a 
golden reputation. 

“Then good-by, Miss Letty, till tea time,’’ said 
Alice Renand, receiving and returning a kiss. 
“IT must run and write a letter home,—my last 
letter before the breaking up! Isn’t that deli- 
cious ?”’ 

The princess smiled for answer, and though 
she had decided to go to her room, sat down 
again to the instrument as Alice left her, and 
ran over a new nocturne. Then she sighed 
again, rested one elbow on the casing of the pi- 


/ ano, as she dreamily picked up the chords with 


her right hand. Her eyes were misty, and she 
continued on, playing at random, thinking after 


| this fashion: 
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i hte r : y sheep and cattle, and only goes | have put Jerry to sleep, for his fever was pro-| her pity for the boy, Bella had a hard time of it; 
Me pein 


“My last letter before the breaking up,’’ she 





int ites . 
to the towns now and then,—a sort of wild 
Man, you see, 


“The last time he had occasion to go to Mel- 
ourne he sat for 
a 00 get another, I’m sure if the per- 
Neh a vip the picture knew how much we 
i from “a — not be so cruel as to keep 
wo pale! - wn what is the matter? You look 
ay, .,  Or3 Your leg pain you?’ 
Xo, itisn’t my leg.” 
er all tired out. How thoughtless 
be ro Pc Spence will say I’m not fit to be 
wsToom at all. I won't stay a minute 


this likeness, but I don’t know | 


| duced by the fire which is never quenched, and 
of that the doctor knew nothing. 

For twenty-four hours the conflict raged. 
Should he restore the picture, and lose Bella’s 


good opinion? or should he say nothing, and keep | 


it? Or—for that other thought would still in. 
trude—should he take the middle course, restore 
the picture, and save himself by a lie? 

At the end of the twenty-four hours he told 
Mrs. Spence he should like to see his mother, 
and as it was the first time he had expressed a 
wish to see her, Mrs. Spence thought he was 
surely going to die, 


| but, on the whole, she got through her speech | 
very creditably, and we must excuse a little 
slang at the end. 

Then she had to tell the story to her father, 
who was inclined to be less lenient than herself; 
but she made a great point of the heroism the 
boy had shown in “confessing when there was 
' no need of it,” so that in the end her father con- 
cluded “to forgive the young rascal.” 

After that, Jerry recovered rapidly, which the 
doctor attributed to his medicines, and Mrs. | 
Spence to her nursing, when, in fact, it was be- 
cause his mind was now at peace, 


| murmured. 


| tion for ten years. 


“Happy Alice! A home to go to, 
—loving parents and sisters to meet her,—while 


| T’—her head sank lower upon her hand, three 
or four tears fell upon the ivory keys. 


“But I 
won’t be miserable,”’ she added, lifting her head 
hastily, “madame is very kind to me. I think 
she is rather glad [ have no home to go to.” 
Letty had been a teacher in the L—— Institn- 
She had come there at six- 
teen, and now she was twenty-six. She had 
neither friends nor home. When quite young, 
not more than three, she had been adopted by a 
good woman, who gave her a liberal education 
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in music. On her death-bed, this woman, Mrs. | part that you must hear—and obey; mind, obey, | 


Lee, wrote to a dear friend, Madame Louverie, 
to find a situation for her motherless child; and 
that was the way she became a teacher in the 
famous institution. 

Madame Louverie was attached to the girl, 
but she was a woman of passive temperament, 
her whole soul being given to her school. She 
had never married, and the little, pale, womanly 
thing, so reticent in her mood, so passionate in 
her genius, never seemed to call for more than 
friendly offices; so she treated her much as if she 
were six-iund-twenty when she was only sixteen, 
and had kept up that kind of friendship ever 
since. 

So Letty stayed on at vacations, quiet and com- 
fortable as ever, but O, sadly tired of the mo- 
notonous life. A walk in the morning, a walk 
in the evening; reading sometimes to the ma- 
dame; sewing a little, practising a little; mov- 
ing from portico to flower-garden, from parlor to 
dining-room; the same unvarying round, only 
the scholars were not there to tease her with 
their inattention,—their careless rendering of the 
music she loved. 

If she could only have been content! 
was not, 


sut she 


reason why in words. 
see the world? 


What need had she to 
She did not care for fashion or 
fashionable folk,—and yet there was a miserable 
hunger in her heart, especially when Alice spoke 
of her home and its surroundings. 

She pictured the pleasant house, the beautiful 
village, the river, the background of hills that 
Alice was never tired of dilating upon. Well, 
these things were not for her, and she sighed 
again as she rose from her seat and left the 
room. 

The thud and thump of pianos in every key 
had ceased, The servants were lighting 
hall lamps. It was a lovely twilight, and groups 
of girls stood on the piazza and the lawn. She 
heard the merry daughter of the young children 
coming in from their games of croquet; the shin- 
ing interior of the long school-room on one side, 
the shaded brillianey of the richly-furnished re- 
ception-room on the other, the soft vista of the 
dining-room at the end of the hall, where the 
rattle of cups and saucers made a pleasant sound, 
all these met her view; but she had seen them 
so often that almost any scene would have been 
more acceptable. 

How she dreaded the coming loneliness, espe- 
cially as the madame was herself going away, 
the first time in all the ten years Letty had been 
there! 

“Tam so sorry to leave you alone, Letty,” she 
said, when she told her the news; “but yet you 
are little thing that I don’t 
absence will trouble you. The 
servants will do for you exaetly as they would 
for me. 


such a satisfied 


Suppose my 
They all respect and love you, my dear. 
Still, wish you hada home to goto. I wish I 
could take you with me; but circumstances ren- 
der that impossible,.”’ 

And Letty had murmured, in her quiet man- 
ner, that she should miss madame, but that 
she should try to be happy. The words almost 
refused to be spoken. 

For the first time for a great many months, 
that night she gave way to her feelings, and 
wept as though her heart would break, for which 
she paid the usual penalty,—a headache all the 
following day, and red eyes. Everybody sur- 
mised that the princess had been erying. 

The time passed on as usual till within a week 
of breaking up. Then came one happy evening. 
Letty never forgot that hour. She often thinks 
of it now, in her pleasanter life,—feels the cool, 
sweet wind of the summer night playing with 
her loosened hair; looks out upon the almost. be- 
wildering beauty of the moon-lighted scene, in 
which she fancied that ethereal spirits, light as 
air, moved from shadow to shadow, tinting here 
a flower and there a leaf; smells again the fra- 
grance of the sweet-brier under her window, 
odorous with the damps of the night dew, and 
then hears a small, distinet voice in the corridor, 
a voice that says, 

“Miss Letty, may T come in? T have some- 
thing to show you.” 

Hastily rising, the princess threw back her 
hair, shaking it away from forehead and face, 
and unfastened the door, 

“T knew whose voice it was,’ she said, softly, 
her face all in a pale glow. 


rd 


“Did you have a 
for Alice had been on a visit to her 
aunt, that day, who lived only a few miles from 
the school. 

“Delightful!’’ the buoyant voice answered. 
“O, Miss Letty! what lovely hair you have! 
never saw it down before,— beautiful, soft, silky 


and golden!"? She gathered up both hands full. 


good time‘ 


“You don’t have to wear false plaits, do you? | and that you looked like her, and now you are | do with the child. 


But I've something to tell you. 
home I found a letter in my rack, and here is a 


Perhaps she could not have put the } 


the | 


_THE YOUTHS 


—or you and I will never, never, be good friends 
again. I promise you that.” 

Miss Letty smiled, and drew the girl towards 
the table, on which stood a shaded lamp. Then 
she unfolded her precious letter, from which she 
read the following extract: 

“Your papa seconds my wish that you bring one 
of your friends home with you; if possible, the 
teacher of whom you speak so frequently. Tell her 
we will not make a stranger of her. Your papaisso 
much pleased with your — in music that he is 
| very anxious to see Miss Letty, and soamI. I hope 
she will not need a second invitation. Tell her we 
will all try and make her happy.” 

“O, Miss Letty, will you go? Will you?” que- 
ried Alice, with shining eyes. “I wouldn’t have 
|anybody but you, and you would dic to spe 

the long vacation here all by yourself.” 
Would she go? The blood flew to her tem- 
ples, and her heart beat quick, strong throbs. 
Before Alice left her she had said yes, and a 
thrill of happiness such as she had never before 
| experienced ran through her veins at the thought 
| of two months of freedom,—of dear, home-life, 
f absence from the place that, beautiful as it 
was, had grown like a prison to her. It was like 
}a dream, that hope of coming pleasure. 
| But the dream came true. She was the guest 
| of friends, the centre of a delightful family 
group. Everybody admired her, from Mr. Re- 
| nand to the four-year-old Aleck, who never could 
| bear her out of his sight. Hampered no more by 
| rules and hours, she gave free scope to her ge- 
| nius, and never had such music been heard in 
| that house before. 
One evening, when they were all sitting on the 





; oO 


lawn, enjoying the refreshing coolness of the | 
‘her that summer of her mother, who lives in | 


silver-white under the light of the full moon, 
Alice spoke,— 

“Papa, you don’t know what a romantic story 
Miss Letty has been telling me! Her mamma 
was drowned at sea, and she was saved by some 
|} one holding her toa spar. Wasn’t you, Letty?” 

“Yes,” said Letty, smiling; “I can just remem- 
ber mamma,—a little woman, who had the 
sweetest voice I ever heard, I have the impres- 
sion that she may have been a public singer. I 
know that she was going to Italy to meet her 
husband, who had been very ill, and the doc- 
tors had decided that he must stay there, and 
not come back to America.” 


| 

| : 3 a 
pn and the wide, sweet landscape, shining 
| 

| 


have a father living.” 

“Yes, that feeling has haunted me all my life, 
said Letty, not seeing the pallor that had sud- 
denly overspread Mr. Renand’s face, or that his 
wife had stolen round to his side, anxiously. 

“And was your name always Letty?” asked 
Mr. Renand, in an altered voice. 

“O, no; mamma always called me Rose. But 
Mrs. Lee, the good woman who adopted me, had 
lost a daughter named Letty, so she allowed my 
own name to stand as a surname.” 

“O, yes, that’s what the ‘R’ means,” said Alice, 
—“Letty R.” 

“And what was your own family name?” 
asked Mr. Renand, trembling from head to foot. 

“T am almost ashamed to say I have forgotten,” 
said Letty, laughing; ‘‘but I so seldom heard it, 
and it was not marked on any thing. Besides, I 
think Mrs, Lee took pains to banish it from my 
memory. I remember her saying that she hated 
French names.” 

“It is most remarkable!” said Mr. Renand, ris- 
ing, in great agitation, from his seat. 

And now the two girls saw the ashen cheek 
distinetly in the moonlight. 

“Nearly twenty-three years ago I was sick in 
Italy. I sent for my wife. News came that the 
vessel in which she embarked was lost, and Ma- 
thilde and my little Rose were buried in the sea.’”’ 
Hlis voice sank lower and lower. “You were 
right,” he added; “your mother had been a pub- 
lic singer, and one of the sweetest and purest of 
women. My present wife is her sister. Adela,” 
—turning to her,—“this must be our child!’ 

It was all so strange, so wonderful! Letty sat 
there, almost like a statue, till they took her cold 
hands, and lifted her up, and reassured her. 
Alice danced round her with tears and laughter. 
Mr. Renand had an arm about her: Mrs. Renand 
was murmuring words of tenderness; and she, 
faint and happy, could not assent, could not even 
speak. 





It passed away, however, that curious, dream- 


like feeling, and she knew that she was homeless | 


and friendless no longer. Her poor, starved 
| heart drank its fill of love, and a new life opened 
| to her, with all its wondrous possibilities. 
“That's why I loved you so,”’ said Alice; “and 
‘only think, you are never to go away from us 
!any more! Wasn't it odd? I always wrote 


| mamma that you seemed just like one of us, 


| ber the name? Wasn't it Renand’”’ 


nd 
} 


“And only think,” broke in Alice, “she may | 
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“Your name always had a familiar sound to 
me,’ murmured Letty; “and I can say with 
truth that of all Madame Louverie’s scholars, 
none seemed so near and dear as you.” 

Madame Louverie, when written to, expressed 


| the proper amount of surprise, regrets and con- | 


| gratulations. 


She should never get such anoth- 


ing little folks, though I never thought I had 
myself. 
“Dely Pely,’” said I after breakfast, “if you 
like, I’ll baste you some patchwork.” s 
But Dely Pely was crying too busily to hear, 
“See, my hangfiss is soppin’ wet,” said she, 
holding it up to me. “I’m goin’ to keep it and 


| er teacher for her younger classes, she said; but carry it home to my mamma, to show her how 


| ne one could be more glad than she that the or- 
| 


| phan had found a home and a father. 
| ies 
For the Companion. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 


| The skies are full of clonds and light, 
| And bright mists, thinly flying; 
The sunbeams fall in broken flight 
Around the rainbow dying. 
Slow, crystal drops fall scarcely down 
} Through sun, and cloud, and azure, 
| Like jewels from the day-king’s crown, 
Cast off in wanton pleasure, 
Some stray with silvery chillness through 
j ‘The mistier depths of heaven, 
| And some flash down in golden dew, 


| When the great sun has driven 
P “ 


And nature, with baptismal grac 
Proclaims the King of Glory. 
PAUL PASTNOR. 





For the Companion. 
BABY SNOW 
By Sophie May. 


one morning without Dely Pely. “But, my dear, 
don’t pour the coffee till she comes. I like it 
better when Dely Pely puts in the sugar,” said 
Mr. Prim. 

You see, my husband is so fond of that child! 
She doesn’t belong to us, but we had borrowed 





' New York. 

I didn’t pour the coffee, and we waited nearly 
five minutes, talking about the garden-paths and 
flower-beds, and by that time Dely Pely came 

| flying into the room, with kinks in her hair and 
kinks in her forehead. 

“Good-morning,” said we. 

“Good-morning,’’ said she. 

But I saw it was a bad morning inside of her 
heart. She sat down and picked her roll in 
pieces, and never thought to put the sugar in 

| Mr. Prim’s coffee till he passed her the cup. 
| “What has happened to little Peach-blossom ?” 
| said he, patting her hand. 

I shouldn’t have asked her any questions my- 
self. Ithink it isn’t best to notice all a child’s 
llittle freaks. But Dely Pely answered very 
| quickly,— 

“When I waked up I found me in the blue 
lcham’er. I wish’t ’d sleeped some’er else!” 

“Why didn’t she have her own room?’ asked 
| Mr. Prim. 


| “Because,” said I, looking straight at Dely 
Pely, “she saw a mouse in the closet yesterday, 
| and was so afraid of him that she begged me to 
put her in the blue chamber last night.” 

“Did she?” said Mr. Prim, “Then what is she 
making a fuss about?” 

“[—I—well, I’’—said Dely Pely. 

“Haven’t seen another mouse, have you? 
There, there, darling, have some omelet on your 
plate, and ‘try to be happy.’ ” 

Pity he told her to “try to be happy,’ for that 
always makes her take her little handkerchief 
out of her pocket. She took it out now and 
looked at it sorrowfully. 

“Well, well, I—I—Aggie rolled my hair drefful 
jhard last night, and now it jizzes too tight— 
| looks like a nigger’s,—O, O, O!”’ 

Mr. Prim could net help laughing then, and 
Dely Pely buried her face in her handkerchief 
and squeezed out two or three tears. All this 
while I knew just what the matter was, but Mr. 
| Prim didn’t. I tried to catch his eye, but I 
couldn’t, and he went on asking questions. 
| “What did your mamma write last night?” 

“My mamma won't never give me nuffin, so 
there!” cried Dely Pely, sobbing outright. “They 
| won’t give me no pony to my house, O dear, O 
; dear! Auntie P’im wrote it in a little letter that 

I wanted a pony. Mattie Smif’s got one,—a live 

one—cost six dollars. But my mamma said No. 
| She nor my papa won’t let me have no pony, no, 
' never!” 

There, that was the beginning and the end of 
lit. Dely Pely wanted “a live pony, cost six dol- 
| lars,’’ and the more she couldn’t have it, the 

more she wanted it. 
| “She isn’t a good mamma to me!” sobbed she, 
shaking her little “fizzly”’ head. 
| Mr. Prim looked discouraged when he found 
| Dely Pely had fairly set in for a ery. 
| “I declare, I must be off down town,” said he, 
| pushing back his plate. 

But her erying didn’t spoil my appetite, not at 
j all, 





| whining. 


Mr. Prim and J sat down to the breakfast-table | 


! 








| 
| 
| 





I ate another roll, and considered what to} 
Her mother had lent her to | 
When I came | almost my own dear sister! Can’t you remem-! me with the hope that T won!d try to cure her of | T hope you'll try to make him grow up 
She thinks I have a gift for manag-| said I to the young lady. 


hard I cried ’bout that pony.” 

“Dely Pely,” said I, severely, “you mustn't say 
the word pony to me again. And if you cry any 
more, you must ery in the blue chamber with the 
door shut.” 

“But—well—but my mamma won’t never let 
me have nuffin, nor’’— 

I pointed to the door. She dropped her eyes 
and laid hold of the knob. 

“Wait a minute, dear,” said I, for] did pity 
her, “if you can contrive to stop whining and 
get the snarls out of your face, we'll go to ride, 
and when you come home, you may go up in the 
blue chamber and begin erying where you left 
off, and ery as hard as you please.” 

Dely Pely did not know what to make of this 
proposition; but she is always glad of a ride, and 
was ready before Sam came round with the horse, 

And, really, just to look at her in her light 
blue merino dress, and white hat with blue yip. 
bons, you wouldn’t have dreamed her heart was 
broken. Smiles danced over her face faster and 
faster,the farther we drove. 

By-and-by we rode into a yard in front of a 


| great stone house. 


“Who lives here?” said Dely Pely. 

“A great many folks,” said I. 

When we went in, a sweet-looking girl with 
curls seemed glad to see us, for she knew me 
very well. 

“The boys are having a recess” said she; “but 
if you like, Pll take you into the kitchen and 
show you the gingerbread they’ve been baking,” 

Dely Pely looked up at me, but I said nothing, 
and we followed the young lady into a great, 
clean kitchen. 

“The boys have just washed the floor,” said 
the young lady. “And here is their gingerbread, 
Don’t it look nice?” 

Yes, it did. Great, square sheets, and ever so 
many of them. 

“And here are the tubs where the boys wash 
their own clothes,”’ said the young lady. “And 
here is the room where they make baby-shoes,” 
said she, opening a door. And, sure enongh, 
there were the baby-shoes spread on a table. 
Then we went into another room, and saw where 
the boys made chairs. 

“What funny boys! whispered Dely Pely. | 
didn’t tell her they were naughity, for fear she 
would be afraid. But it was true that there 
were no boys there who were good. It was a 
Reform School for bad boys. When recess was 
over, and they came into the house, I did not 
like their faces at all. I told the young lady that 
we only came to see “the little one.” 

“O, yes,” said she, smiling, ‘you mean Baby 
Snow.” 

So when they had all come into the house, she 
took us into the sewing-room, where the smallest 
boys were sewing and knitting, and a good won- 
an was showing them how. 

There sat Baby Snow ona front seat. I went 
up and kissed him, for he was only seven years 
old, and there was no bad look in jis face, not in 
the least. 

“Isn’t he a darling?’ said I to Dely Pely. 

“Yes, O, yes,” cried she; and that made him 
blush, and drop a stitch in his funny old kuit- 
ting-work. 

“We must go now. Good-by, Baby,” said I. 

Dely Pely kept turning round to look at him 
as we went out of the room. 

“T love him dearly,” whispered she. 

So did I. I wanted to take him up in my arms 
and carry him home. 

“Will you tell Dely Pely about him?" said! 
to the young lady. 

“Yes, indeed. He is a dear little boy, but 
his father is dead, and his mother keeps 4 
gin-shop, where bad men go and drink. They 
leave sugar in the bottoms of their tumblers, and 
Baby likes to sip it, and once it made him 
drunk! 

“Some good men saw him lying on the door 
step, and were very sorry; but what made them 
sorriest was that his mamma didn’t mind it, ane 


| only laughed! They told her they must bring 


him to this Reform School, and she said she was 
glad to get rid of him!” 
“O, what a woman! But some mothiers don't 
care much about their children,” said 1, lookins 
at Dely Pely. 
Dely Pely opened her blue eyes very \ ide 
that. She thought mothers always cared. 
“Pm glad they’ve got him away from her, an’ 
i ; good, 


at 
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And I do hove so; for this is a true story, and | 


Baby Snow is a real boy. 
“What does he drink in the tumberlers?” | 
asked Dely Pely. | 

“Rum and gin.” 

Dely Pely made a wry face. “My raamma | 
wouldn't “low me to drink dirty things!” cried 
she. 

“No, [ should think not,” said the young lady, | 
kissing Dely’s rosy cheek; “‘you look like a little | 
girl that has a good mamma.” 
i “QO, but she hasn’t,”’ said I. i 

“Why, Auntie Pim!” exclaimed Dely Pely, in 
great surprise. 

And then [ suppose she remembered what she 
had said that morning, for her face flushed all 
over, like a blush rose. 


“Pye got the goodest mamma,” said she. 

“Ah, [im glad you think so,’ replied I, “for I 
think so, too.” 

“Then I hope you'll love her, you dear little 
’ said the young lady, “for good mothers 
ght to be loved.” 

Then we went home, and Dely Pely didn’t go 
into the blue chamber to ery. 

“T don’t want no—no little hoss,” said she, for 
I'd told her not to say pony. ‘Mamma knows | 
what's best,—good mamumias do,” 

And when Mr. Prim came home, she got in his 
lap and told about Baby Snow, and for as much 
as two days never whined once. 







, 


! 
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For the Companion, 
ADVENTURES WITH LYNXES, 

In the Maine backwoc 1s, where the narrator lived 
when a boy, the farmers used often to lose their 
sheep, fr the depredations of bears and wolves; | 
and occasionally a hungry lynx, or “lucivee,’’ would 
throttle one. 





My grandfather's pasture was on 2 mountain side, 
atsome distance from the farm, on the borders of 
an extensive forest. But lynxes did not often molest 
the sheep during the summer in the pasture. It was 
ouly late in the fall, or very early in the spring, that | 
they committed their depredations. 

Generally, ercatures are shy, and are 
only fallen in with in the very heart of the wilder- 
ness. When one comes out into the cleared land, 
aud prowls about the barns, it is almost always an 
old wale, which has grown larger and fiercer than 
his fellows, or clse, in the spring, a female with her 
young. 

About the first of October we used to get the sheep 
home from the mountain, and allow them to feed in 
the fields till the snow came. The flock came to the 
yard every night, and generally were not out of 
sight of the house in the daytime. Yet one autumn | 
we lost three sheep, one after the other, in less than 
aweek. 

Of the first two missed we could find no trace; but 
the last one was found, half eaten, in a little thicket 
of hemlock that bordered the field. We supposed 
it was a bear that had killed the sheep; but on find- 
ing the remains of the unfortunate animal, grand- 
father at once pronounced it to be either the work 
ofa lucivee, or of a dog; for in these back districts 
there are often “sheep-killing” dogs, which range 
about without a home ora master, and who some- | 
times fall upon sheep in the pastures. 

The body of the sheep had been eaten out hollow. 
Inside of the ribs a lad and myself set an otter trap, 
chaining it toa stout stake. The second morning 
after, on going to see if we had caught our game, we 
heard the trap clank among the hemlocks, and found 


that it had caught the marauder by one of his fore 
paws, 











these 





It proved to be a lucivee. The creature did yow- 
wow at us frightfully when we approached him. His 
eyes were like bright silver, and as large as half dol- 
lars, or looked as large to us. We did not dare to go 
very near him for fear he might get loose. He was 


i the lake. 


One of our neighbors, named Sylvester, had lost a 
yearling steer a week before. It was choked by 
an apple. He had skinned the animal, and left 
the carcass out in the field, not far from the 
stone wall which inclosed the road, and close under 
the row of apple trees where they had found the 
dead steer lying. It was forty or fifty rods from the | 
house, and cold weather had come on. 

As Ned and I were going past the spot we thought 
of the steer, and looked over into the field where the 
carcass lay. It was starlight, and not very dark. 

“Why, there’s something over there,” Ned ex- 


claimed, “eating it!’ 


“It’s a dog, 1 guess,” said 1. “Let’s stone him!” 

We felt around in the road and gathered up stones, 
and let them fly towards where we could sce a dark 
object moving slightly. As ugly asnail greeted us 
aus can be well imagined. The creature rose up, 
suddenly, and with a growl, sprang into one of the 
apple trees. Its weight shook the imbs as smartly 
as aman would have done. 

Ned and I concluded to move on as fast as we 
could, and did not care to throw any more stones. } 
We thought it might be a panther, but I presume it 
wasalynx, When disturbed while eating any thing, 
a lynx will often show fight and growl terrifically. 

The second winter after this we were getting 
spruce lumber into the like from the side of a moun- 
tain to the north-east. 
is called a “bob-sled.’”” 
teams. 


The logs were drawn on what 
We were using three ox- 
This same Ned Wilbur crove one, the writ- 
er another, and the third was driven by an older boy, 
named Dan Murch. 
The logging road wa: 





“winter road” only, bushed 


; out through the woods from the mountain down to | 


We used to see where lynxes had crossed 
the road every day, going at long leaps through the 
snow, taking from seven to ten feet at a bound. 
Once or twice Ned and L had caught glimpses of 
them ata distance. 





But one day, while going down 
with our loads, three of these creatures came out 
into the road ahead of us, and sceing us coming, | 
stopped and watched us, 
ward one. 


Ned's team was the for- | 


*Lucivees!"” he sang out to us. 

We expected that they would run betore we got 
very near, but they did not, and on coming within | 
three or four rods, the oxen stopped and suuifed, 

“Throw your axe at ’em, Ned!” 
from behind, 

And Ned, standing up on the load, threw his axe | 
over the oxen’s head, and after that threw three or | 
four large chips. 

At this the two smaller ones skulked off, but the 
largest one wouldn't stir. Ife drew up his back, cat 
fashion, and leered his ears. 

The brute was as large as a large dog, and hada 
prodigious head. He kept drawing up his lip and 
showing his teeth in a savage way, as if he felt ugly. 
He looked ugly, at any rate. 

Dan and I came along to Ned’s sled, and we all 
shouted at the creature, to frighten him off; but he ! 
wouldn’t move. I then threw my axe, and the han- 
dle, as it flew, rapped against the lynx’s legs, and | 
this made it so angry that it began to snarl and | 
crouch, as if to spring. | 

“He'll jump at us or at 
claimed. 

“Let him jump!” said Dan. “Tl fix him!’ and | 
whipping out his jack-knife, he cut downa thick | 


shouted Dan, 





the oxen!” Ned ex- | 


| him; and the animal jumped at him two or three 
, 


Amos could only kick as a defense. 
; Succeeded in getting a fence-stake, and the lynx 


| snarled and ran off, 


; were thick hemlocks, he heard the brush crack. 


| scared him fora moment. 


| the hemlocks, 


| been turned over by the wind, exposing the dirt and 
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the collar of his coat and waistcoat, and dug into his | 
back with the long nails of its hind feet. No doubt 
there was a mighty tussle. Amos shook the brute 
off at last, but says that they “went over more than 
an acre of ground” in the scuffle! 

The creature had taken the poor fellow at such a | 
disadvantage that it was hard work getting clear of 


times after Amos had forced him from his back. 
Finally he | 


backed off, but followed him fora quarter of a mile, 
or over, as if loath to give up his society. 

Under the circumstances, Amos would probably 
never have said a word about the fracas, but the 
back of his “best coat’? was slit into strings. He | 
had to explain the matter to his folks. 

Dan afterwards declared that Ame had scratches 
on his back a foot long! Indeed it is a wonder he 
was not throttled; and he probably would have 
been had the brute taken hold of his neck instead of 
his coat collar. 

After that, Amos always took a gun for defence, 
or else carried a big club. But he was not troubled 
again until the next spring, and the snow had gone 
off. The clearings which bordered the woods abound- 
ed in ricks of old logs and stumps, which had been 
piled, but not yet burned off. 

As Amos was passing through this clearing, one 
cloudy night, a lynx jumped at him from one of 
these piles. The first he knew of the creature's 
presence was a blow that knocked him over side- 
wise. The creature had leaped against him, but 
mnissed its hold and fell into some brush. 

Amos was very athletic and active. He jumped 
upon his feet in an instant, and struck with his stick, 
giving the creature a sound knock, at which it 


sut only a week or two after this, as he was going 
through the woods, just after dark, where there 
He 
That 
He stopped short; then 
fearing the beast would make : 
stick and rushed at it. 


turned and saw two fiery eyes glaring at him. 





spring, he raised his 
The animal backed in among 
Amos threw two or three knots after 
it, and wenton, Looking back, after he had gone a 
short distance, he saw the animal stealing along the 
path after him. He was passing where a tree had 


pebbles on the roots. 

Picking up a stone about the size of his fist, he 
threw it and hit the creature. It spit and growled 
and darted forward, as if to attack him, but on his 
raising his stick to strike, it skulked off again. 

The animal kept following him, however. Even 
after he-came out of the woods into the cleared 
land, he could sce it ereeping along behind him. 
He stopped several times to throw clubs at it, which 
so angered the animal that it would rush up, growl- 
ing, to within a few yards of him. 

Amos came toa field, at length. Here the crea- 
ture got on the log fence, and ran along the top log, 
keeping almost abreast of the frightened young 
man, growling and jowering to itself as it ran. 

“It seemed,” so Amos said, “as if the old chap was 
bound to know where I was going.” 

Finding that he could not get rid of the creature, 
Amos let him alone till they were close to the house ; 
then he called to the young woman he was running 


| the deadly head with its horrible cyes. 


sapling of spotted maple, and from it cut a stout | such risks to visit, to fetch the gun out. She brought 
stick about a yard long. Then slipping past the for- | out her father’s shot-gun. Old Mr. Masterman, the 


ward oxen, he walked slowly out towards the luci- 
vee, with the club up, ready to strike. 

“Look out, Dan,” cautioned Ned; “he'll scratch 
you awfully!” 

But Dan kept moving up nearer. The lynx 
growled and crouched lower and lower, working its 
hind feet. 

Then it jumped; but Dan was on his guard, and 


girl’s father, had loaded it for hawks. When the 
girl opened the door the lynx made off, but on Amos 
| throwing his stick at him, it turned on him again, 
and between the girl and the young man the animal 
was killed. [never could find ont which of them 
| fired the gun. But they killed the lynx, anyhow, 





caught the writhing tail between his keen teeth, 
There was a hideously shrill hiss, an agonized wrig- 
gle through the long, speckled body, and the next 


| instant the squirrel was wrapped in the coils of the 
| serpent, while the fragments of the bony rattles fell 


on the floor of the cage. 

But the squirrel still showed no fear, although the 
many-colored folds tightened about him, and the 
awful head approached, with wide-open jaws and 
needle-sharp fangs. There was another sichly flash 
of white, as the livid serpent-belly turned upward 





with the effort of the last venomous stroke. The 
fangs never touched the squirrel. He canght the 





speckled neck between his keen teeth, an inch below 
There was 
another series of ghastly convulsions, and the horri- 
ble, fanged mouth o;- ened for the hist time. 

The squirrel] shook the reptile between his strong 
jaws until the coils dropped from about him, and 
then flung the whole squirming mass from him, It 
writhed once or twice, half-coiled and lay still. It 
was dead. 

The squirrel immediately after became very sick, 
and dropped into a state of apparent coma; thus giv- 
ing the impression that it was dead, But it revived 
a little yester Cer- 
tainly every care should be taken of it, for a braver 
fight has never been made by so helpless an animal 
The snake wil be 











ww, and may possibly recover 


against so deadly an enemy. 
stuffed. 
———__~+@>—_—_ ——_ 
For the Companion. 


INDIENNE WORK AND TURKISH 
DRAPERY. 

Turkish drapery is the pretentious name by which 
a well-known article, long used as bathing-room 
towels, is now known, and advertised in upholster- 
er’s windows. 

This kind of goods, by the yard or in bordered 
towels, is becoming a favorite article for fancy work. 
Of some of this work which we recently examined in 
New York we will give a description, with directions 
for doing it; but the beauty of the articles made will 
depend very much on the brillianey of the materials 
used, and the taste with which they are put together, 

Like all new styles of work, this is very costly to 
ladies who go directly to the most expensive places 
and buy what is offered them. 
and judgment, it can be done by most women with 
very little money. 
mantel-draperies, sofa-pillows and tidies, are made 


But with ceonomy 
Chairs, ottomans, kunbrequins, 


from this material, and are both unique and pretty. 

The designs for sale are very numerous, and differ 
to suit the taste of purchasers. For instance, in one 
store in New York, the work was called “devil- 
work,” and patterns were shown in which little imps 
were capering about, sweeps running up ladders, and 
peeping out of chimnies; dragons in parti-colors, 
with wings, and with tongues thrust out; serpents, 
owls, bats and beetles, creeping and flying. 





Then, for such persons as do not revel in horrible 
objects, there were patterns of antique heads, and 





{and the skin helped buy the wedding “fixings” that 
next fall. 


when the brute leaped, he jumped back. The ani- | eo 
inal struck in the road a few feet in front of him, | RATTLESNAKE AND SQUIRREL. 


and before it could spring again the heavy, green 
stick came down on its head with a sounding rap, 
which sent the lynx sprawling. But it took fully a 
dozen blows, dealt with might and main, to fairly 





ina fury from the pain which the trap gave his leg. 
The whole neighborhood, boys, men, and even 
“sheep-eater.”, Some of the boys brought pitch- 
forks, and one, an old hay-hook, with which we 
pulled the tran out of the hemlock. 


The beast would spit, something like a cat, but | 


louder, and gave out a strong, musky odor. It had 
avery large, round head; but the usual tufts on its 
ears of long, black hairs, were wanting. Its color 
was astone gray, mottled blackish. 

Lynxes generally have long legs, and are quite 


tall animals; yet this one’s legs were rather short 
t 


longer than is common with the species. 


Were also other respects in which it differed. 

Thave since doubted whether it was apure lynx, 
but possibly a half-bred animal, though I know not 
What Prof. Baird would think of such a theory. Its 
legs were more like those ofa wolverine than a 
lynx, and its body was as large as a wolverine’s, 

The boys plagued the creature to hear it growl, 
and See it show its teeth and claws. When touched 
With a hay-fork it would make savage rushes at its 
tormentor. One of the men at length killed it with 
“axe. Trecolleet that we sold it for six dollars. 


- that season of the year the fur was in prime con- 
Gtion, 


There 


That same fall a lad, named Ned Wilbur, and my- 
self, Were one night badly frightened by alynx. We 
had been to a “husking,” at a farm two miles below 
OUT neichborhood, and were coming home late 
between eleven and twelve o'clock, I think, 


1 . : } 
tan otherwise, but very stout; and the tail was | 


dispatch the animal. 


the hind feet to rest on the snow, thus showing the 


length of the creature. Its claws were hooked, like 
those of an owl. 


That wasa pretty good forenoon’s work for Dan. 
He got seven dollars for the skin. But it is not ev- 
ery one who would care to face such a beast. 


This same Dan Murch had an older brother, named | 


Amos, or “Ame,” as we used to familiarly address 


him, who had singular luck with lynx cats. Amos 
| 


borhood, three or four miles to the eastward, there 
lived a fair damsel, whose attractions caused him to 
| make a pilgrimage through the woods every Satur- 
day evening. The road thitherward was a mere 
path, through forest and across stumpy fields, and 
on a dark night could not have been a pleasant one, 
I fancy. 


But love isa mighty motor, which smiles in the 
One dark night,—possi- ' 


| 

| face of material barriers. 
bly morning,—as Amos was returning home, he had 
a somewhat disagreeable adventure. 

through the woods, and had come out into the 
| cleared land, and was just getting over a log fence, 
| beside which there grew several large black-cherry 
trees. 

| Just as he cleared the fence, a big lucivee dropped 
bh him from out one of the cherry trees. 
| thoughts were on pleasanter subjects. 
count was that he “jumped a rod!” 









Dan then took the body by the | 
; | fore paws, and laid one on each shoulder, allowing | 
girls, gathered at the spot in a short time to see the | 


was in his twentieth year, and over in another neigh- | 


He had gone | 


Amos 
was taken completely by surprise; very likely his 
His own ac- 


The cat clung to him and fastened its teeth into 


A donkey recently gained renown by beating off an 
enraged lioness, and putting her to an ignominious 
flight. A squirrel in Cincinnati has followed up this 
success by a signal victory over a huge rattlesnake. 
Pluck and alertness were more than a match for 
The 


| cunning, and strength, and poisonous fangs. 
| Cincinnati Enquirer says: 

“The snake was one of the largest of its species, 
six feet and a half in length, and having been with- 
out food for months, was inclined to act on the of- 
fensive; the squirrel was inexperienced in serpent 
warfare, but wonderfully plucky. The feathery- 
| tailed little warrior still lives, and by careful treat- 
| ment may recover. But his hideous enemy is dead, 

When the squirrel had been placed in the cage the 
pommed immediately sprang his rattle and coiled to 
' strike, while the squirrel], having taken a good look 


| round the cage, and found escape to be impossible, | 


| prepared himself for the worst, watching his glitter- 
| ing-eyed enemy with fierce resolution. 
The spectacle became highly interesting to the 


spectators, for the deadly ophidian was contending 
with afar higher form of life,a finer organism, a 
more intelligent being than the helpless creatures 


which ordinarily supplied him with food. 


squirrel’s muscles, 


Suddenly a sickly gleam of livid white shot across 
the cage and struck the squirrel below the neck, 
once, twice, with the rapidity of an electric flash, 


But the brave little squirrel did not shrink or drop 


He sprang forward to meet his terrible foe, and 


Snake and squirrel alike poised themselves for the 
spring, the tail of the former vibrating so rapidly as 
to become almost invisible, and emitting a sound 
like the buzz of brazen clock-work ; the tail of the 
latter trembled slightly, with the tension of the 


birds, and animals, and of figures from mythology, 
and other emblems, which give the article an East- 
ern look. But one’s own taste and ingenuity is the 
best guide in this kind of ornament. 

Mathematical embroidered in different 
stitches make quite as tastefula piece of work as 
the more grotesque designs, and give an opportunity 
for individuality, which expensive purchased pat- 
terns do not. 

To show how the work may be done, we will take, 


figures 





for example, a Jow rocking-chair, which is to be 
cushioned with “Indienne work.’ Cut the form 


somewhat larger of the seat and back from the tow- 
elling, from which (if in the form of a finished towel) 
the striped border and fringe has been already taken. 
Then cut designs, original if possible, out of colored 
broadcloths or French flannel, and applique them to 
this foundation, either with single zephyr worsted or 
floss. A prominent design should be placed in the 
middle of the back and seat cushion; then corner 
patterns, and intermediate ones to suit the taste. 

| Scarlet and other gay alpaca braid may also be 
stitched on with good effect, either forming a pattern 
of itself, or being interwoven with those cut from 
the cloth. The colors of both the design and the 
floss (or worsted) should be in strong contrasts, well 
| chosen, to give rich effects, and be fully ornamented 

with cross or chain-stitching. 

| These two pieces finished, the border which has 
been cut from the towel is to be wrought between 
the stripes with cross-stitching of worsted or floss; 
or strips of braid, or narrow black velvet ribbon may 
be appliqued to it. 

The fringe, if long, is to be knotted, the two strips 
of border to he sewed together and put round the 
seat of the chair when finished fora trimming. A 
quilling of braid all round the chair is effective. 

The embroidery being finished, twe cushions (of 
wool or hair) are made to fit the back and scat, the 
. part which shows from behind t’ e chair being cov- 
cred with some material of the same color of the 
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towel, unless one chooses to use a second towel | 
and line with that. 

The edges of the cushions may be bound with | 
alpaca braid ornamented with stitching. Each | 
tied to the chair with the braids, 
from the which hang tassels made of 
clippings of the gay broadcloth left from the 


piece is to be 


ends of 


work, 

Designs ean be purchased at prices varying 
from twenty-five cents to two dollars, according 
to their size and claborateness; but an eighth of 
a yard of several rich colors of cloth or flannel, 
with bright braid and floss, will make a piece of 
work equally beantiful, at the 
Many ladies fit up the whole chair without the 


quarter cost. 
aid of a mechanic. 

Although the towels are so much in favor for 
this work, Many persons choose a plain-colored 
cloth on which to applique these designs. Tearth- 
those our grand- 
coming into 


and door-mats, much like 
mothers made in this very way, are 

again, and in workmanship and materials 
far excel those of the olden time. 

Lambrequins for windows or mantels, may be 
strips of cloth or merino a quarter of a 
and of a length to suit the and 
The lower and hanging ends of these 


rugs 


mn ide of 
yard wide, taste 
the purse 
stiips should be 
half hexagon point; the whole, when joined, to 

and a tasteful little tassel 
hung from each point. 

These well made, are very 
rich and beautiful; and with ladies who have 
rolls of rich-colored woollen goods ly ing by, they 


be finished by a cord; 
to be 


draperies, when 


will be very cheap. 


Tidies are prettier made on the pure white 
towelling, which ean be found at nearly all stores 
where they sell house linen, at less than fifty 
eonts a yard, and the dark towels, which are Fill 
linen, from thirty-seven to eighty cents, accord- 
heavy, and | 
not as pretty | 


ing to quality and size. The very 


therefore the more expensive, are 


for chair-cushions as are those of lighter weight, 
if the plush or pile is as perfeet in the latter, 

In arranging the designs, one, or even two and 
three colors may be applied to the main pattern, | 
fancifully stitched before it is fixed to 


the towel, thus making double or treble applica- | 


and these 


flow, 

saved, | 
as bits half an ineh square will make a star, a 
to set off a 


Every scrap of bright cloth should be 5 
crescent, or any other little design 


larger one of another color, 


Strips and shreds of the eloth, if not wider 


ron apenan knitting-needle, can be wrought 
, thus: 


thana 
Mito tusse 

Cut enn into equal lengths, mixing all the 
colors; draw them by one end on to a thread, and 
tix them closely by rolling them round the string, 
aad fasten them well. 
ters of 
Then, with a worsted-needle and 
coloved worsted, 
the 


some 
button-hole-stiteh it all over, to 
effect of a crocheted heading. 
at the ends of the braid or 
which the cushions are tied to the chair, 
A very pretty little 

nail-heg the 
round 


vive it 
the 


Fix 
tassels cord by 
sent may be made froma 
aid of nail or 
the 


without hammer. 
Cover the kee all 
bat of 
left on tl 


pet. 


cotton, being sure that no roughness is 


i¢ bottom, which would injure the ear- 


This done, cover the keg neatly, all but the 


. * . | 
cut in either rounding or in a} 


_THE 


1/ top, with the wrought towelling. Make a square 
cushion just the width of the top of the keg, cov- 
er it with the pattern made for it, and finish the 
edge with braid or cord, and attach tassels, made 
as above, to the four corners, which will drop 
over the keg and give a very pretty effect. 





Boxes, either round or square, may be covered 
in this way for footstools, and a variety of other 
| pretty things to ornament a home or to present 
to friends, all at a very small outlay of money, if 
the little lady doing them will be carpenter and 
upholsterer, as well as embroiderer. 

A towel handsomely wrought, like the illus- 
trations, is a very rich and desirable tidy for a 
large chair or the back of a lounge, and is very 
simple for the first effort at this work. 


+o 
ENGLISH PENSIONS. 

Our readers know that our government grants 
pensions to those who have fought for the coun- 
try in the wars of the past, and that a large office 
is kept at Washington for this purpose, called 
the “Pension Bureau.” 

Soldiers and sailors are the only persons who 
receive pensions from the United States; but Eng- 
|Jand grants pensions for life, and even perpetu- 
jally, to a very large and various number of 
Indeed, the practice of granting pensions 








| people. 
| 
| grew 


long ago to be a serious abuse in that coun- 
They have been given, in many instances, 
to persons who had no good claim upon the 
public bounty; and not only to individuals them- 
selves, but to their heirs for many generations. 
It is said that the number of people who now 
| draw annual pensions from the treasury of Great 
| Britain, in sums ranging from two hundred and 
| fifty to twenty thousand dollars a year, is some 
| two thousand; and that it costs England not less 
| than six million of dollars to defray these charges. 
These pensions may be broadly divided into 
those given to members of the royal 
those awarded for distinguished services 


} try. 
| 


| five classes: 
| family; 
}in war, diplomacy and statesmanship; those con- 
| ferred on mere favorites, or children of kings 
| wedlock ; given to officials 
| whose offices have been abolished, or who have 
| retired from the public service after a certain 
period; and those who are thought worthy of the 
favor by reason of literary or scientific merit. 
Of course, in a monarchy the royal family 
must be sustained with true state and dignity, 
though this is a very expensive matter, and one 
that is very burdensome to the toiling people. 
The family of Queen Victoria, not including her- 
self, receive no less than $700,000 a year for do- 
ing nothing except to dress well, and appear as 
royal folks should on all occasions. The Prince 
of Wales gets over $200,000 a year, including his 
allowance as heir to the throne, and his salary as 
afield-marshal, and as a colonel of two regiments, 
Besides this, he is provided by the nation with 
three noble residences, 


} born out of those 


The next class of pensioners—those who re- 
ceive the rewards of eminent military or politi- 


treasury. A pension was granted to the great 
Duke of Marlborough, of $20,000 a year, a cen- 
tury and a half ago; and as it was an hereditary 
pension, 
amount yearly ever since. More than $ 
has thus been drawn by a single family. 
Duke of Wellington had a pension of the 
amount, which his son still receives. Lord Nel- 





Then, about three-quar- | 
an inch below the top, wind a thread so | 
tightly round as to give the effect of a little ball. | 
bright- | 


sides with a thick | 


son’s heirs have been drawing a yearly pension | 


of $25,000 ever since 1806; those of Lord Ex- | 


mouth $10,000, and those of Lord St. Vince nt | graceful 


815,000. 
The descendants of favorites 


‘dren of kings have been enjoying pensions for 


centuries. The Duke of Grafton, descended from 


| all the Graftons have before him. The heirs of 
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of butter; which place being abolished, they re- 
ceive about $6,000 a year, and will do so until 
there is some reform of this pension system. 

Every one who has held an office in the Eng- 
lish civil service for a certain period, is entitled 
to retire with a pension for the rest of his life 
amounting to half his salary. This includes 
diplomatists, secretaries, and department clerks 
and messengers. 

The pensions granted to literary men and 
women are perhaps the least to be censured of 
all, for they are generally awarded with care, 
and to those who are really the most deserving. 
Tennyson has a salary of $2,500 for life, as Poet 
Laureate; his only duties in this capacity being 
to write an occasional ode when a prince dies or 
a royal princess is married, Among the literary 
people who receive pensions are Mary Howitt, 
Harrison Ainsworth, the novelist, and many 
whose names are less familiar to American read- 


ers. The most eminent writers usually derive 


incomes from their works, which render state | 


aid unnecessary. 
eee ee 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


A baby lay on its mother’s knee, 

Under a blossoming apple tree. 

The fair, frail petals came drifting down, 
And lay like snow on tne mother’s gown, 
The baby crowed and the mother smiled, 
And kissed and tondled her happy child, 
And tried to gather the mimic snow, 
Over her darling’s face to wink gab 

“The apple b 5 

“But baby’s as 

For their sweetness the bees may fret, 
My baby blossom is sweeter yet.” 


Again the blossoms are white and sw eet, 

And their petals fall at the mother’s feet. 

She sits again "neath the apple tree, 

But there lies no baby upon her knee, 

It sleeps within, ina darkened room, 

Covered with sprays of apple bloom; 

And the mother sighs as the petals fall, 

“You, my darling, were sweeter than all; 

And I thought, as I held you to my breast, 

That I needed not to be further blest; 

And now, in my hour of grief, I know 

The flower must die that the fruit may grow.” 
Sunday School Times. 


tor 


A SULTAN’S VISIT. 
It has become the habit, in late years, for East- 


ern princes and potentates to travel; and the ex- | 


ample of the Sultan of Turkey and the Shah of | 
Persia, in leaving their dominions and journey- 
ing far to the West to witness the glories of Lon- | 
don and Paris, has just been followed by anoth- 

r, though much less famous Mohammedan sov- 
ereign. 

The visit of the Sultan, or Seyyid (which title 
means “lord,” as sultan does) Burghash of Zan- | 
zibar, to England, is an event of interest, al- | 
though the English have not paid him the same 
attention which they did to the Grand Turk or 
the Shah. 

This dusky potentate rules over the large and 
fertile island which lies along the east coast of 
Africa, called Zanzibar; and his dominions also 
include some portion of that coast itself. In all, 
his kingdom is said to be as large as Persia or 
Egypt, though it does not contain as numerous 
a population as either of those States. 

Though his subjects are full-blooded African 
negroes for the most part, the Seyyid Burghash 
himself is not only an Asiatic, but of pure Ara- 
bian blood. He is therefore superior in intelli- 
gence, and more comely in person than are the 
mass of his subjects. 

Zanzibar was acquired by Ahmed, the great- 
grandfather of Burghash, by conquest. The 
same prince also conquered and ruled over the 
yet more fertile land of Oman, of which Muscat 
is the capital. When Said, the father of Burg- 
hash, died, these two kingdoms were divided be- 
tween two of his sons. The successor to Zanzi- 
bar, dying some five years ago, was followed by 
his younger brother, Burghash; while an elder 
brother, Turki, is at this moment reigning as 
Sultan at Muscat. 











cal services—draw many large sums from the | 


his descendants have been drawing that | 
3,000,000 | (Arabs seldom have hooked noses); around bis 
The | 


same 


and unroyal chil- | 


The Seyyid Burghash is a man of middle age, 
rather heavy and portly in person. His face has 
an amiable though rather indolent expression. 
His eyes are brown, with the drooping lids so 
often seen in people who inhabit very warm 
climes. His nose is straight and rather thick 


thick, dry lips he wears a short moustache and 
well-trimmed beard, which has been black, but 
is now somewhat sprinkled with gray. When 
his face is animated it is full of kindness and in- 
telligence; and in his manner he betrays the 


marked a trait in Arabs of rank. 
The Seyyid attires himself in a‘costume which 
reminds you at once of his Oriental origin. On 


| his head he wears a large turban of a red and 
| Charles IL., draws a pension of $10,000 a year, as | 


Lord Amherst, a favorite courtier of George IIL, | 


draw $15,000 a year. 

Many heirs of old offiee-holders, whose offices 
have been abolished, still have incomes out of 
| the national purse. A notable case is that of the 

family of a Mr, Kuox, who was a weigh-master , 


blue check felt. His coat is long and black, 
reaching to his ankles, tied across the knees and 
waist with silk ribbons of a bright color. Be- 


| neath is a white shirt of the finest linen, worked 


in fanciful figures, and trimmed with rich laces, 


| He wears but little jewelry, the most conspicn- 


| Ous object of this kind being a large turquoise 
ring on one of his fingers. 


and good-natured dignity which is so | 


He is said to be an unusually thoughtful and 
studious man, fond of reading, and especially 
versed in the religious writings of the Moham. 
med faith. He is a very earnest believer in the 
doctrines of Mohammed; yet he is tolerant of 
other religions, and permits his subjects fu 
freedom of worship. 

The visit of Burghash to London is said to 
have filled him with admiration of that great 
city. When he saw the countless ships along 
the docks, he said, “These ships scem to grow 
along your shores as the mangroves do with 
-," 

It is mainly his connection with the East Af- 
rican slave trade that renders Burghash an ob- 
ject of interest to the English. 

Formerly the Arab slavers used to put in at thea 
ports of Zanzibar, and make them standpoints 
| for their operations upon the poor, wretched ne. 
gro villages on the coast. By these, 
derived considerable profit. 

But the English compelled the Seyyid to make 
|a treaty agreeing to forbid the slave beats from 
landing on his territory, and to do all that he 
| Gould to put down this cruel traffic in human be. 
| ings. 
| England sent out ships of war, which remain 
| to this day in East African waters, for the double 
purpose of compelling the Seyyid to fulfil his 
| promises, and of capturing what slave-boats they 
can along the coast. 

It is greatly to the credit of England that she 
has undertaken so good and charitable a work; 
and it is to the credit of the Seyyid Burghash, 
also, that he seems to be entirely in earnest in 
trying to aid her in effectually putting down the 
slave trade. 


Zanzibar 


MEASLES IN FIJI. 

It has been reported that the measles have 
| broken out in the Fiji Islands, and have raged 
with such awful severity that no less than fifty 
thousand of the natives have died of the disease, 
There has never been a trustworthy census of 
| Fiji, but the number of deaths from this disease 
| are said to have been much more than one in ten 
| of the whole population; probably more than 
| one in six. Such a mortality in the United 
States would take away seven million people. 

It will doubtless seem strange to many per- 
|sons that a disease so common, and so little 
dreaded among us, should have proved so fatal 
; among the Fiji Islanders. To be sure, there are 
| many deaths from measles in America, but they 
are mostly among a class of people who either 
will not or cannot take care of themselves. 
There is a reason, however, for its severity 
among savages. 

Every boy who has had the measles knows 
that he is not likely to have the disease a sec- 
ond time. But it may not be so well known 
that all maladies of this kind become milder in 
their effects in passing through successive gen- 
erations. Thus a whole race will in time be- 
come so accustomed to a disease that it becomes 
almost harmless. In well-to-do families the 
treatment for measles is now quite simple, and 
when proper care is taken there is little danger 
of a fatal result. 

The Fijians have not this gradually-acquired 
power of resistance. The Europeans have car 
ried the mild type of the measles to the Islands, 
and it has taken its most violent and fatal form 
at once. The people do not know how to treat 
it, and their habits almost render ordinary treat- 
ment ineffectual. So the epidemic has had a 
clean sweep, and its ravages have been terrible. 

This, however, is only a sort of repetition of 
history. Savage races are swept away by the 
diseases of civilization, when civilized men ap- 
pear among them. The Indians of our own 
country were destroyed by the thousand by that 
product of civilization, small-pox. Consumption 
was unknown in the Sandwich Islands when 
Capt. Cook visited them. It is now the scourge 
of the Hawaiian Kingdom, and scarcely one-tenth 
of the population the first European discoverers 
found there, remains. 

It is unfortunate for Great Britain, which has 
but just annexed Fiji, that this terrible epidemic 
has occurred. Some of the chiefs, upon whom 
the English relied to reconcile the Fijians to the 
change of rulers, have fallen victims to it. The 
common people will see in the plague a result of 
the political movement, and it will be more dif- 
ficult to persuade them that it was a wise 
change. 





oe een 
ARCTIC ITEMS. 

Capt. Nares, commander of the new Ar 
Expedition, which has recently sailed from Eng- 
land, before his departure on the perilous enter 
prise, addressed the boys of Winchester College, 
and gave them some account of life in the Arctic 
regions, Among other things, he told them that 
| at night the only article of clothing they took off 
J was their fur boots, As these were ‘naturally 
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damp, it was necessary to put them under their | The following account of the Turkish Sultam’s jewel 


bodies and 


frozen in the morning as hard as rock. 


sleep upon them, or they would be 


home, or about the ship, they found seal-skin 


garments very comfortable; but on a journey it | 


| wealth is not fictitious, as is the above, but it is quite 


At in keeping with the useless splendor of a tyrant who 


) exacts an income of $10,000,000 a year from his op- 
| pressed subjects, supports fifty palaces and pleasure- 


won became stiff, and were thrown away and | hold: 
left to the bears. 

The water-bottle, carried in the bosom, would 
freeze on the side furthest from the skin, and the 


coating of ice would gradually increase, and the 


pottle would be so 


obliged to 


cold that they would be 


throw it away. But they scarcely 


drank any water while on their journeys. 


AN 

Common p 

tion must ¢1 
drawbacks. 


trials and griefs. 


UNHAPPY DUCHE 
eople imagine that those in high sta- 
ijoy life to the utmost, and have few 

sut every condition of life has its 
Mr. Greville’s Memoirs tell curi- 


S. 





ons stories of the perplexities of the Duchess of 


York, wife o 
England. H 


if so, only for an hour or two. 


f the brother of George IV., King of 
e says that she seldom went to bed, or, 
She slept dressed on 


a couch, sometimes in one room, sometimes in an- 


other. She 


frequently walked out very late at 


night, or rather early in the morning, because she 
£ 


could not sleep. 


three in the 
dogs, and apy 
ner, Which la 


She dressed and breakfasted at 

afternoon, then walked out with her 
neared to her guests a little before din- 
sted from eight to eleven. 


Either the duke was penurious and saving, or had 
little money to spare, for his wife was often pinched 


and in greats 
She had a la 
prolong their 


traits. Mr. Greville gives one instance, 
rge party at the house, and wished to 
visit, but funds gave out, and she was 


obliged to dismiss them. Just before this the house 


had been without water. 


was told that 
as the workm 


On asking the reason, she 
the pipes were stopped with sand, and 
en were not paid, they refused to clear 


them out. She ordered the pipes to be cleared, and 


the bills brou, 
To meet th 


ght to her, which was done, 
is expense, she took her allowance for 


household expenses, and on Saturday the steward 


had no money to pay the trades people. 


This caused 


agreat disturbance, and the duke reluctantly gave 
something for the emergency. 


EARTHQUAKES IN 


Massachuse 
its rocky and 
last places in 





+r 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
stts, with its rigid Puritan settlers, and 
inhospitable coasts, seems one of the 
the world for nature to show her wild 


fraks. Indeed, nature has grown staid like the 


people, but sl 


corum in early Colonial history. 
common in Newburyport. 


1e used to conduct herself with less de- 
Earthquakes were 
The records show that 


as early as 1638 a town meeting was startled, and al- 


most broken 
shock soon fi 
their nests, ar 
field, Then 


or eight shocks every day. 


till they mad 


eajh opened ; 


flames ran alc 
dred of such 


lost, nor any g 


ornaments of 
4 piece of u 
changed one 
Wells on a h 
came dry, an 


up by a sudden earthauake. Another 
ollowed, which frightened birds from 
id caused great terror to animals in the 
came a whole week of alarm, with six 
Then shocks multiplied 
e themselves felt every half hour; the 
large fissures were formed, and 
yng the ground. But though two hun- 
shocks are on record, no life was ever 
great damage done. One of the chief 
the town is due to an earthquake, for 
pland, where wild berries grew, was 
night intoa beautiful pond, and the 
igh plain amile and a half away be- 
d have never been filled again. The 


pond is now nearly in the centre of the town, sur- 


rounded by a 
LE 
Every reade 


beautiful mall, and is a favorite resort. 
+o = 

ARNING LANGUAGES, 

rof the ‘Autobiography of John Stuart 


Mill” has been astonished at the ease with which he 
tequired languages in boyhood, and many have be- 


lieved that in 


feats of childhood. 


Plorer of the 
im manhood ¢ 


lagination in later life exaggerated the 
3ut Dr. Schliemann, the ex- | 

ruins of Troy, tells a story of himself | 
ulmost as wonderful. 


At the age of twenty he began to study languages, 


chiefly by hi 
Without mak 


mself. He read a great deal aloud, 


ing a translation, devoted one houra 


day to writing essays on interesting subjects, cor- 


Tecting those 
learned them 
What was cor: 


under a teacher’s supervision, and then 
by heart, repeating in the next lesson 
rected on the previous day. 


We : : 
Tnever went on any errand, even in the rain, 


Without havi 
something by 


ng my book in my hand, and learning 
heart; and I never waited at the post- 


ofice Without reading.” 


Ih half a 
Uve business 
of the Engl 


year he succeeded, though in ac- 
» in acquiring a thorough knowledge 
ish language in this way. He then 


‘plied the same method to the study of French, 


and Was at home 


Cilities thus 
Speak and to 
sh and P 


tach, A res 


in it in six months. With the fa- 
acquired he found it easy to learn to 
write fluently in Dutch, Italian, Span- 


ortuguese, by giving six weeks’ study to 


olute will and natural capacity sur- 


by _ : 
ounted all difficulties, and made progress easy. 


JEWELS BY 


A sensatior 


4gination, he 


Where in Cen 


Mouth, and 
Pout up dia: 





San well, struck a 
declares the old 


+o 
THE BUSHEL, 

‘al writer describes a visit that, in im- 
made to an old Spanish hidalgo some- 
tral America, who, in boring an Arte- 
diamond mine, and now the writ- 
man has built a palace over the 
sits in his cellar watching the water 





monds at the rate of a bushel a week!) picked up by a sparrow and held up, so that the sick | 


The accounts which are given of the riches which 


of the Arabian Nights. Beyond doubt a vast deal of 
wealth, in the form of diamonds and precious stones, 
is accumulated there. Any visitor at Constantino- 
ple can procure a firman from the Sublime Porte to 
visit the Imperial treasure-house of the old Seraglio, 
where he will see more wealth in jewel-studdad trin- 
kets, diamond-mounted sword-hilts, belts, secabbards, 
house furniture and caparisons, cups, vases, articles 
of Eastern workmanship, and single stones of im- 
mense value, than would buy the crown jewels in the 
tower of London twice over. A specimen of the 
contents of this repository, in the form of a golden 
throne, set with precious stones, and which were 
formerly a present from Persia, is to be sent to our 
Centennial Exhibition. 


And yet Turkey is terribly in debt, and while 
under the wretched rule of a single despot, will 
never cease to be what other nations have long 
called it,—“the Sick Man.” 

sania 
SABBATH COURTESY. 

Hospitality is nowhere more excellent than in the 
house of God, and nowhere is its neglect so incon- 
sistent. He who opens a pew to a stranger may 
strengthen a heart and save asoul. The Examiner 
and Chronicle tells the following story: 


When the First Presbyterian church stood in Wall 
Street, Robert Lennox, then an eminent merchant, 
was amember. He took a great interest in young 
men, especially those who were strangers. He inva- 
riably, on Sundays, took the position of usher, wel- 
comed all new comers, and escorted them to com- 
fortable seats. Standing in the vestibule, one day, 
1€ SAW a young Man coming up the steps, evidently 
a stranger, and with the air of one who felt himself 
an intruder, The frank and hearty merchant met 
the young man on the threshold, gave him his hand, 
and told him he was glad to see him that morning in 
the house of the Lord. 

“You are a stranger, I presume,” he said. 

“Yes, this is my first Sabbath in New York, and 
my mother charged me to reverence the house of 
the Lord.” 

Just in from his country home, the young man 
was not over-dressed. Mr. Lennox escorted him up 
the centre aisle, and seated him in his own pew. 












He gave his references. 

“Did I not see you in Mr. Lennox’s pew yester- 
day?” said the merchant. 

“I don’t know, sir. A gentleman gave me a seat 
in church, and sat down beside me.” 

“Well, young man, that gentleman was Robert 


Lennox seats in his pew.” 

That young man became an eminent merchant. 
To the day of his death he said, “I owe all Tam in 
this world to that Sunday when Mr. Lennox invited 
me to sit in his pew.” 


TAKE OFF YOUR HAT, SIR. 

A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser was 
much amused, while stopping in Stuttgart, by the 
universal taking off of hats—a custom which seems 
almost to amount to a religion in that city, so devot- 
edly do all the men observe and require it: 


Two men meet and recognize each other only in 
the moment of passing; not pausing, they are back 
to back, and three paces apart, before the ready 
hand can reach the waiting hat, but each punctually 
performs the whole duty of man, removes the beav- 
er, gives it the symbolic flop, and restores it at a 
rod’s distance from the other. 

Neither sees the other do it, for there is no look- 
ing behind. Each knows, however, that it is done, 
for is not the other a respectable man? 

Take off the hat! If there be a doubt whether the 
act is required on a particular occasion, err on the 
safe side and take it off. Foreigners fall into diffi- 
culties sometimes from a scanty construction of their 
duties in this particular. An American youth went 
to the railroad station to procure a season ticket,— 
not sold by the ordinary ticket-seller, but by a spe- 
cial official. Entering a public office he kept his hat 
on in addressing the said official personage. 

To his amazement the latter sprang from his seat 
and began tearing about the room in the wildest ag- 
itation, with passionate outcries, stamping feet, toss- 
ingarms. The youth, not then understanding Ger- 
man well, could make nothing of his noises, and 
thought him seized with a fit of frenzy. 

Our official friend, observing at length the look of 


other’s countenance, composed himself enough to 
become intelligible. The hat came off, and the af- 
flicted officer, after a manful struggle with his feel- 
ings, suppressed them so ably that he could do the 
necessary writing—for the season-ticket affair is a 
somewhat elaborate one—with a steady hand. 


——— 
BIRD SYMPATHY, 


The following anecdote, related by the New Bruns- 
wick (N. J.) Times, shows the sparrow in a new and 
interesting light: 


The myriads of sparrows that nestle in the ivy 
which clings to, and almost entirely covers the walls 
of Christ Church, occasionally display a surprising 
amount of intelligence, in their little acts of kind- 
ness to each other. From a tree located opposite to 
Northrop’s, in Church Street, a sick and crippled 
sparrow recently fell to the ground, and fluttered 
about the sidewalk in vain efforts to regain a place 
of safety. Several of its little companions gathered 
around it, and seemed greatly concerned for it, and 
by their incessant chirping attracted a swarm of the 
little winged converts from the church walls. 

Efforts were made by several of the number to lift 
the helpless bird by catching its wings in their beaks, 
but there seemed to be a difficulty in getting started 
together, and the effort was futile; and then the 
chattering increased perceptibly, as if there wasa 
general scolding going on. Presently several of the 
birds flew away; one shortly returned with a twig 
about four inches long and an eighth of an inch thick. 
This was dropped before the sick one, and each end 





THE YOUTH’S 


‘ houses, keeps eight hundred horses and seven hun- | 
was necessary to wear clothes of flannel and | drea wives, and requires nine hundred oxen, sheep | 
doth. If they started with the fur clothes, these | and fowls every day to feed his vast and idle house- | 


are hoarded in the palace have the savor of the tales 


The next morning the young man went to a busi- | 
ness house to see if he could get asmall bill of goods. | 


Lennox, and I will trust any young man whom Mr. | 


sheer, blank wonder and incomprehension on the | 





COMPANION. 


bird was enabled to catch the centre of the twig in its 
beak, and with the aid of the other two it tlew over 
the fence into the churehyard, and from tombstone 
to tombstone, until the church was reached, when 
they disappeared in the ivy, followed all along by 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the swarm of their companions, chirping as if in | 


great joy. 


‘late iiactartag 
“CATCHING A TARTAR,” 

The Baltimore American gives an amusing account 

of a contest between an eagle and a cat, which re- 

suited in the complete victory of the feline. It oc- 


curred at a farm on the bay shore of Kent County, 
Maryland: 


A young, medium-sized cat was treading leisurely 
along in a potato patch, when a large full-grown ea- 
gle swooped down, and, catching her in its talons, 
bore her up. Puss wriggled and mewed piteously 
for some moments, but suddenly, seeming embued 
with courage, she began a determined effort to gain 
ahold on her oppressor. So great were her strug- 
gles that the eagle was unable to fly longer, and kept 


up a continuous flapping with its wings to keep aloft. 


After much exertion the cat succeeded in its object, 
and obtained a firm grasp with her claws on the 
| breast of the eagle, which made every possible en- 
deavor to free itself in vain. It flapped its wings, 
shook its body, and appeared to heartily regret hav- 
ing meddled with pussy in her peacetul ways. 
Finally, as if in despair and exhaustion, it spread its 
broad wings and fell slowly to the bay, over which 
| the struggle had been going on. Immediately upon 
| touching the water, the cat loosed her hold and 
; swam boldly ashore, while the eagle, upon being 
| freed of its troublesome burden, shot upward and 
sped rapidly away. 


+o- 
VICTORIA’S MAN, 
The Queen has a faithful body-servant, Jchn 
srown, to Whom she is much attached. 
ing stories are related about them: 





QUEEN 


Some amus- 


John never alters his broad Scotch tongue to 
please any one, not even royalty itself. The Queen 
Was once getting settled cosily upon her little high- 
land pony. The animal being small, and the roads 
dusty, it became necessary to tuck up her riding- 
habit with a pin. Jonn Brown was performing this 
offi when suddenly, “O, dear!’ exclaimed Her 
Majesty, “you have pricked me, Brown.” 

“Your Majesty should wear mair claes, then,” was 
John’s reply. 

| Brown was ete after sent in to fetch a cer- 
tain mantle which the Queen deseribed. Instead of 
bringing the one described, John brought a much 
thicker one. 

“Brown,” said the Queen, “that isn’t the one at 

” 























| “It’s just this and nae ither, Your Majesty,” 
John, buckling it behind the saddle. 
about the weather than you.” 

And the Queen submitted like a child. 


\ nid 
“IT ken mair 








ani cataract 
YOUR OWN EXAMPLE, 


} It was a quaint and singularly wise remark, in one 
| 


| 


of Dr. Peabody's addresses to the students at Har- | 


| vard College, that no one’s example is so dangerous 
to usas ourown. For when we have done a certain 
thing once it is so much easier to do it again. It is 
the first step which counts, in evil as well as in 
good. 
It is a happy thing that this tendency in us has a 
good as wellasabad side. Get the habit of doing 
well, and your moral fortune is made. 








THE DRACON KITE. 





This cut represents the Dragon Kite which we havo 
recently invented. Its size when put together ready for 
flying is 40x25 inches. It is made adjustable, so that it 
can be taken apart and put together in a short time. The 
paper with which it is covered is red, and is ornamented 
with the picture of a Dragon, similar to those found on 
many of the Japanese kites. With the Kite we send sey- 
eral hundred feet of strongtwine; alsoa quantity of tissue 
paper (assorted colors), with which to make the Bobs and 
Tassels. We also send two extra sheets of Red Dragon 
Paper, so that in case you tear one you will have others 
with which to replace it. We send directions for putting 
the Kite together, It will be safely packed ina strong 
box. Sent by mail, postage paid, for $1 00. 


Fine German Saw Blades 


For Bracket and Fret Sawing. We have now on hand a 
good supply from No. 1 to No. 6. Price, 25 cts, per dozen; 
5 doz. for $1, or $200 per gross. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 





















OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 

50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Also full direc- 
tions, Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. 








Either of the above articles sent, postage 
paid, by 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
| 41 Temple Place, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


| 





i 11. O. Wardwell... 


| Marshall Cusiec. 
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GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 





By our system of agencies, which we hope to soon have 
in operation in every place large and small in this country 
and Canada, even EVERY BOY AND GIRL can be 
Heretofore the immense sale of this Combina- 
It will 


supplied. 
tion has been among the young men and women. 
hereafter be placed in the hands of all, 


NEW AGENCIES. 


The following named agents, appointed since our last 
advertisement, have exclusive control of their territory, 
and parties residing in any of these places should pur- 
chase of them, thus saving time and postage in writing 
to us: 
Nelle Ballou........ eccccee Jenaveuseeeney Blandinsville, Il. 
Fred A. Woodruff. .. Watervliet, Mich. 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa, 

lax Meadows, Va. 
Marlboro’, 











N. il. 


Abbie F. Alexande st Swanzey, N. Hl. 























Chas. A. Mallory Riverton, Ul. 
Bg A sens onenissxsusenspescewestnaeaeekcel Adams, Ill. 
oe ee ee inchendon, Mass, 

ibaa Modena, Il. 


Miss Nettie C 
M A. Mi .. Milford, Texas. 
-- «Truckee, Cal. 
-Gloucester, Mass. 

.. «Kidder, Mo. 
tick, Mass. 





-Hollansburg, Ohio. 

Port Creseent, Mich. 

.. Windham, N. HL. 

..-ENsworth, Wis. 

-Portland, Conn. 

Stamford, Conn. 
oN 


Whitney K, Adams 
Flora A. Goodrich 








1ickoy Falls, } 
... ..Union Ridge, W. T. 
» New Richmond, Ohio. 
Princeton, Il. 








| Win. D. Stoddard. riggsville, Ill. 
Louis 8. Miller. .. Lodi, N. Y. 
Mathew », Tl. 















.-Rio, Ill. 
almyra, Me 
Ilford, M 





F. P. Hugin 

Hiram Ward. 
Alex. Smith. 
Alice Holley. 
S. T. Walker... 
Harley Smith. 
Addie Williams. 
E. B. Harding. 
Frank Perkins 
L. A. Wikoff... 























Port Kennedy, Pa. 
..Corinth, Mich. 
irove, Oregon. 
Falls, N.Y. 

...Livingston, Iowa. 
and, Four Corners, Vt. 











Dutton 


Geo, EF. mpealeau, Wis. 
Mary M. Price.. 


...-Yohoghany, Pa. 
.....-lowanda, Pa, 
. Fredericksburg, Va. 
....Vasa, Minn, 
.Rochester, N. H. 
-Waterville, N. Y. 


t 
~ 
= 
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J ’ ..-Bolinas, Cal. 

Jno. M. Sayford.. Harrisburg, Pa. 

T. Ellwood Tuttle ....Farmington, Me. 

fford Davoll...... ‘orth Windham, Conn. 

iss Mar ..Fitch Bay, Quebec, 
enka Bristol, W 














Brownsville, C 
Ma 


W. H. Johnson. 
Mary Mallory.. 
B. HL. Gilbert. 

Seevccees Hope, 
Hampton Falls, N. 
...Plainville, Conn. 
Hudsonville, Mich. 
....-Monrovia, Ind. 
Wattsburg, Pa. 
Newton, lowa, 
Scituate. Mass. 





Ida May Capron. 
John Bovaird.... 
Herbert W. 5 









WIN, Es, CMON. cc ccecscccvecvoneecececoscss Pawnee, Ill. 
Wm. L. Scott. W hitinsville, Mass. 
Chas. F. Cressey...cccccccccccccocee .. Richfield, Minn, 


DURING THE SUMMER 


our Agents will particularly favor the young folks attend- 
ing the schools. They will call upon all such, and give 
them an opportunity to purchase the Compendium, 


AN AGENT IS WANTED 


for every place in the country where we have no regular 
representative. All our Agents are supplied with beauti- 
fully illustrated circulars, which advertise their agencies 
thoroughly. Tbe Compendium sells to every one, both old 


THE FIRST ONE 


ordering the Compendium from a new place is entitled to 
the agency. 
It is mailed, postpaid, for $100. Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 


Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
Manchester, N. H. 


P. S. The new Illustrated Circular now ready contains 
full particulars of the Compendium, specimens of hand- 
writing, and other handsome engravings. It is carefully 
printed on toned paper, and is sent free to all writing 
for it. 
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“A BRUISED REED.” 
You the lithe the river 
marshes moved by the faintest breeze, and never 


the 


inic 


have reeds on 


seen 


in enim of some listless 


shed through 


Motionless Except 
The low winds had 
and the 
able te 
You may have seen a bruised reed, swaying and 
the 
the 


summer day. 


them, long, stems seemed 


pipe-like 


searcely , 


ustain the feathery panicles, 
bending as a cloud came over the sun and 
It the 
long lines of harp-like stems; but the wind swept 
the uncovered the 
sun, and the shadow glided away, and it did not 


wind arose marred syminetry of 


over it and died, and cloud 


break or fall. ° 

A bruised reed is thus be:utifully made to rep- 
resent the long-suffering, the tender forbearance, 
and deep compassion of Christ for those who are 
truly penitent, 
human weakness and 


While conscious of the greatest 
His 
is not like man's merey; His love transcends hu- 
“A bruised reed will he not 


limperiection,. merey 
man tenderness. 
break.”” 

rr Alkans, was 
the most accomplished man of his times, and 
His 


in literature and sci- 


incis Bacon, viscount of St. 


one of the most accomplished of any age. 
name rose like a sti, and 
ence still holds its place in splendor, 

He was a scholar, a wit, a judge, a statesman, 
a philosopher whose writings will endure as 
long as the languages in which they are written, 
He entered the University of Cambridge at the 
sixteen he 
He 


age of thirteen, and at the age ot 
wrote a thesis against Grecian philosophy. 
of 


was a favorite Queen 
hood. 
til he became Lord High Chancellor of England, 

But at the height of his fame Bacon fell. 
pride led him to assume a style of living beyond 
his means, and to meet his expenses he accepted 
tration of law. Tle was ae- 


Llouse of 


bribes in the admin 


cused, tried before tl 


we 
knowledged his 


humility. l 


One of the lords at the trial 
him, 

“Is this confession yours?” 
act,”’ 
hand—my heart, 
reed.” 


But his penitence did not save him. 


“It is my 


O, my lords, spare ¢ 


deposed from his high offices, fined and sent to 


the tower. His works of 


of his could efface 


} 
put 


ing could destroy ; 


ishment was inevitable, and in 


judgment his moral glory was dinimed forever 
But the compassions of Christ are not so. The 


ken hie 


the bie 
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appeal of 
i Vilin. 


thly fou 


Elizabeth from boy- 
The tide of his popularity increased un- 


His 


Lords, and ae- 
suilt with deep contrition and 
said to 


said the fallen statesman, “my 


He was 


genius no miseconduet 
Fhe good he had done noth- 
nuder human law his pun- 
the eve of man’s 


art goes net up to Him 
ntains run dry; friends for- 
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| sake, and human love fails; but the streams of 
His mercy are fresh in the desert, and in our 
friendlessness He is stiil our friend. “A bruised 
reed will He not break.” 
Does not such a Saviour as this deserve the 
choicest service of your love? 
Il. BurTERWORTH. 





+r 

A LION FAMILY FEEDING. 
Some of our readers may have seen the feeding 
of the beasts in a travelling menagerie, but few 
if any have ever a family 
of lions first secured their dinner and then dined. 


looked on while 


| 
| 
| 


They may, perhaps, be pleased to read what Mr. | used is one of the most fertile causes of consump- 


W. H. Drummond, who spent tive years as a 
hunter in south-eastern Africa, the finest game 
country in the world, says, in a graphic narrative 
| of a lion family feeding. He had gone out of his 
| cap, expecting to meet a friend, and was armed 
| with only a Kaffir’s spear. He writes: 
| Atabout halfa mile from camp I saw a herd 
lof zebras galloping across me, and when they 
were nearly two hundred yards off, I saw a yel- 
low body flash towards the leader, and saw him 
| fall beneath the lion’s weight. ‘There was a tall 
tree about sixty yards from the place, and anx- 
| ious to see what went on, I stalked up to it, while 
| the lion was still too much occupied to look 
j about him, and climbed up. 

He had by this time quite killed the beautiful- 
ly striped animal, but instead of proceeding to 
feat it, he got up and roared vigorously, until 
there was an answer, and in a lew minutes a 
lioness, accompanied by four whelps, came trot- 
ting up from the same direction as the zebra, 
}which no doubt she had driven towards her 
| husband. 

They formed a fine picture as they all stood 
| round the carcass, the whelps tearing and biting 
j at it, but unable to get through the tough skin. 
| Then the lion lay down, and the lioness, driving 
her offspring before her, did the same four or 
five yards off, upon which he got up, and com- 
| mencing to eat, had soon finished a hind leg, re- 
| tiring a few yards on one side as soon as he had 
done so. 

The lioness came up next, and tore the carcass 
to shreds, bolting huge mouthfuls, but not ob- 
jecting to the whelps eating as much as they 
}could tind, There was a good deal of snarling 
j und quarrelling among these young lions, and 
occasionally a stand-up fight for a minute, but 
their mother did not take any notice of them, 
except to give them a smart blow with her paw 
if they got in her way. 

At last one of the whelps, having probably 
eaten as much as it could gorge, began to wander 
about, and in a few minutes came my way. See- 
ing it so near, the idea of catching it entered into 
my head, and descending to the lower branch, I 
waited till it came underneath, and dropped down 
over it, seizing it with both hands; but I had 
counted without my host; the little beast snarled, 
and bit, and tore at my bare arms in such a fash- 
ion that L was glad to fling it away and scuttle 
up the tree again as fast as [ could, out of the 
way of the enraged mother, who was coming 
down at full gallop, her tail carried out very 
straight behind, and looking the very personiti- 
cation of fury. 

She rushed right against the tree in her blind 
fury, and then, running up, glared at me and 
roared terribly. lL might easily enough have 
sent my spear into her; but as there was not the 
faintest chance of its killing her, and it would 
answer no useful purpose, I refrained, and 
watched her instead as she tlew at her offspring, 
and drove it, yelling at her rough treatment, 
towards the. others, 

There was now left of the zebra but a few 
bones, which hundreds of vultures were circling 
round, wanting to pick, while almost an equal 
number hopped awkwardly on the ground within 
fifty or sixty yards of it; and the whole lion fam- 
ily walked quietly away, the lioness leading, and 


| 
| 
| 


the lion, often turning his head to see that they | prattler had not made. their appearance, Al- | and onty alter 


were not followed, bringing up the rear, 


ian oe 
| WALKING AS AN EXERCISE. 


One of the easiest and most efficient m 
preserving health is exercise. 


sans of 
The best form of 
exercise, that is, the best for a majority, of per- 
sons, is walking. It exercises the whole body 
| better than horseback riding, bowling, rowing, 
or even gymnastics. It becomes, however, very 
uninteresting, taken simply as an exercise, for 
health’s sake. Dr. H. I. Bowditch, of Boston, 
says: 

Therefore it is always well to combine with it 
another object, either of business or of pleasure. 
Hence a profession that will compel out-of-door 
exercise is the best prescription one can give. I 
have in recollection now acase of a naturally 
feeble man who had very decided signs of pul- 
monary disease, with bleeding from the lungs. 
He was a newspaper carrier when he called to 
see me,—alter one of his bleedings. 


| - . 
I feared, at that time, that exposure during 


| 


t broken | the winter would be very pernicious, and per- 


}haps fatal to him. Under this exercise, how- 
ever, taken daily in rains and storms of all 
weather, and by the use of cod-liver oil, he whol- 
ly recovered, 

Those of my patients who have most frequent- 
ly recovered are they who by advice commenced 
years since, and still continue, several times dai- 
ly, their “constitutional” walks around the Com- 
mon in Boston (about a mile). 

They will continue 
because they know from experience now that not 


Upon astriet attention to that course, 


Omission 
of that exercise for a single day perceptibly af-) a like result, 


fects them unfavorably. Two more obvious ad- 
vantages arise from this course: 

1. Every muscle in the body is gently and uni- 
formly brought ‘into action by the swing of the 
legs and arms, and consequently of the trunk, in 
a vertical direction. The undulations made by 
the head, chest and abdomen in a vertical plane 
are thus not only according to “Hogarth’s line 
of beauty,” but also in that tending to perfect 
health. Every internal organ is gently stimu- 
lated to more robust action. The circulation 

| goes more freely and uniformly. 

2. Never, in a common walk, does a person 
breathe twice the same air, because he is con- 
stantly changing his position. This fact alone is 

}of incalculable advantage. Some writers con- 
| tend that the re-breathing of air once partially 


tion. 


The most favorable time for walking is un-| 


doubtedly about midday in winter, and in the 
morning and towards evening in the summer. 
ite in the evening is Jess useful, because of the 
liability to dampness and coldness, and absence 
of the sun’s rays, which of themselves seem 
isometimes to put vigor into the animal frame, 
and their absence is correspondingly felt in a 
depression of the powers. 
Nevertheless, one cannot deny that there is a 
great energy sometimes given by a brisk walk in 


a cool, dry, starlight or moonlight night, when | 


the atmosphere seems not only free from all 


chilling moisture, bnt absolutely pure and infi- | 


nitely exhilarating. 


or 


THE BOBOLINK’S SONG. 

The bobolink is the merriest of merry birds. 
When a troop of them begin their morning con- 
cert near a house, even Solomon’s sluggaid can- 
not sleep. Mr. E. C. Gardner, of Springficld, 
met one of these songsters the other morning, 
who rolled at him his black and white head in 
the most independent way. He also sang a solo, 
which Mr. Gardner thus freely translates-for the 
Republican: 





Hlillo there, hillo! That’s yon? What’s the row? 
What's the nutter, what's the matter, what’s the matter 
now? 
Just got out of bed, I s’pose, 
Lost your little morning doze; 
Don’t you think you’ve been and done it, 
Malf-past eight o’clock this minnte, 
‘Too, too, too, too early ! 
*Fraid you'll get a cold in your head, 
setter go back and go to bed— 
Look out, look out, see where you tread! 
‘that’s my nest. Take care, take care! 
| low do you like the morning air? 
| I don’t believe you get your share. 
| Stop a minute, hear me sing,— 
| O-o-o-inkate-rinckate chinkate-king. 
Sce there, see there, see there! 
| That's my little Quaker wite, 
Darling one! she’s the pride of my life, 
| Always so quiet and niece and gray, 
| While I’m so jolly and noisy and gay. 
| You oucht to just see the big worms [ bring to her,— 
Only once hear the sweet songs I sing to her! 
| Like te hear one now, dye think ? 
0-o-0-inkate-kinkate-rinkate-chinek ! 
| We're the happiest couple out, are we, 
jut I have to do all the singing, you see. 
My wife stays at home and cares for the young, 
Minds her own business and holds her tongue; 
dust as a bird-wife onght to do! 
| And I’m as merry as merry can be, 
| Diving into buttereups, 
| Trotting over grassy spots, 
| Breaking down the thistle tons, 
| Swinging on the mullein stalks, 
| Hear me sing and see me fly, 
| Now I’m off! Good-by, guod-by ! 


+o 
LOST IN A QUAGMIRE. 
Sensational novels occasionally have startling 
passages, where a hardened villain, whom hu- 
| man justice fails to punish, is swallowed up by 
ja bog or quicksand. But such incidents are rare 
}in real life. A woman and child were recently 
| lost, in Georgia, in searching for a valuable cow. 
| The Atlanta JZerald tells the sad story: 


| On coming home from the field to his dinner 


| Mr. M. learned that his wife and sweet little 
most frantic with fear and excitement for their 
safety, knowing that a large bear had been seen 
in the swamp near by only a few days before, he 
| put out immediately in search of the missing 
| ones, 
| All the hired men and women on the place fol- 
| lowed, and each taking a different direction, the, 
whole country was ransacked for several miles 
| around, The neighbors, also, as the sad news 
| reached them, joined in the search. 
| The sun was just about sinking behind the 
western hills when the miserable husband was 
| returning up a small branch that had its source 
at his spring, and as he was still anxiously but 
almost hopelessly looking in every direction, 
while passing along he deseried in a patch of 
luxuriant grass, in a marsh a few paces off, 
something like a piece of gingham. 

He stood horrified and motionless for a mo- 
ment or two, and his heart almost stopped pul- 
sating as the thought rushed to his frenzied 
brain that the object he saw might be his wife's 
bonnet, and that both she and his darling boy 

| might be buried in the fathomless quagmire, 
| over the centre of which lay this relic. 
| Approaching to within a safe distance of this 
| miry pit, he discovered the grass turned down- 
} ward, and the surface of the slough broken and 
| depressed, showing that some living body had 
| fallen in, and been struggling greatly to get out. 
| Very soon one of the neighbors and two of the 
freedmen belonging to the farm came up. Mr. 
M. had already explored to the depth of his arm 
jin the mire, but found no further traces of the 
| unfortunate ones. 


| <A pole twelve or fifteen feet long was now ob- 
to do so while they live, | tained, and sent down its full length, but neither 
ry thing be felt or the bottom touched. 
only their health, but their real comfort, depend | Another rod, longer than the first, was then fast- 

i ened to it, and the same examination made, with 
Any further attempt to recover 


could 


the dead bodies was therefore deemed 
It was accordingly decided to desist, 
party, which had by this time increased to thi) 
ty-five or forty persons, all set out for their “ 
spective homes, just as the pall of night hoon 
to wrap the earth in darkness. . sin 

This quagmire had been known to all 
cupants of the farm from its earliest se 
but never till then was any conception { 
its immense depth. Full thirty feet , 
been sounded, yet its lowest part, if any it eg 
is still to be ascertained. The mean diameter oj 
the pit proper, for some fifteen feet down, js 
about three and one-half feet. ili 
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A BALLOON RECONNOISSANCE 
The Count de Paris, who fought nnder McCleb 
!Jan in the Rebellion, gives, in his “History of the 
Civil War in America,” the following viyia 
| scription of a balloon reconnoissance: 
| While the two hostile armies observed each 
} Other between Arlington and Fairfax Coy . 
| House, a balloon was sent up eve ry evening to 
reconnoitre the surrounding country. It Was the 
only means of getting sight of the enemy, i 
soon as we rose above the primeval trees whic 
surrounded the former residence of Gen. Lee the 
view extended over an unduiating country, eor. 
ered with trees, dotted here and there by Jitte 
clearings, and bordered on the west by the Jong 
j range of the Blue Ridge, which recails the fir 
lines of the Jura. 
|. Thanks to the bright light which illumines the 
jlast hours of an autumn day in America, the ob 
| server could distinguish the slightest details of 
the country, which appeared below us like 
jin relief, But in vain does the eye seek t 
parent signs of war. 

Peace and tranquillity seem to reign every. 
where. The greatest attention is necessary to 
discover the recent clearings, at the edge of whieh 
aline of reddish carth marks the new fortifica. 
tions. However, as the day declines. we see to 
the south little bluish lines of smoke, rising gen. 
Uy above the trees, They multiply by groups, 
and form a vast semicircle. It is the Confeder. 
ates cooking their supper. You miiy almost 
count the roll of their army, for every smoke be 
trays the kettle of a half-seetion. 

Farther off, the steam of a locomotive flying 
towards the mountain, traces by a line drawn 
through the forest the railroad which brings the 
enemy their provisions, At the sanie momenta 
strain of military music is heard below the bal 
loon, All the clearings, where we sought in vain 
to discover the Federal camp, are filled by a 
throng coming out of the wood that surrounds 
them. This throng arranges itself, and forns in 
battalions. The music passes in front of the 
ranks with that peculiar march which the Eng. 
lish call the “goose-step.”’ 

Fach battalion has two flags, one with tlie na- 
tional colors, and the other with its number ani 
the arms of its State, These flags ave dipped, 
the officers salute, the colonel takes command, 
and a moment after, all the soldiers disperse; for 
it is not an alarm nora prelude to mareh forward 
which has brought them thus together, but the 
regular evening parade, 
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SCARED. 

The miseries of green visitors in New York are 
manifold. Theit 
seared as cheated, and a warning beforehand by 
some knowing friend often makes the matter 
worse: 


gnorance makes them as casily 





A rural visitor to New York, who had heard 
that horse-car fares in the city were only fi 
jecents, happened to get in a Fourth Avenue car 
|immediately after his arrival. Upon being a 
}eosted by the conductor, he tendered a five-cent 
nickel, whieh the conductor accepted, and de 
}manded one cent more. 

The countryman, recalling the many st 
he had heard of metropolitan imposition upon 
provincial unsophisticaticity, debated the request, 
! av long argument paid the extra 
jcoin. Next day he happened to ride in a caro! 
the Broadway line, upon which the now famots 
j and well-known bell-punch had just been put 
use. 

Being accosted again for his fare, he tendered 
| @ five-cent piece boldly, yet apprehensively, and 
nerved himself to resist the demand of the cot 
ductor for an extra penny. But the conduc 
tor, with his usual deliberation, caught the sus 
pended ecard with one hand, and reached down 
with the other for the bell-punch. 

Suddenly the alarmed countryman, to whom 
the instrument loomed up in the proportions o 
a silver- mounted navy revolver, shouted out, 
“Hold on, mister, don’t shoot! Here's the other 
cent. I was only tryin’ of you.” 


. 
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WATCHING ONE’S SELF. 


“When Twas a boy,” said an old man, “¥ 
had a schoolmaster who had an odd way ‘ 
catching the idle boys. One day he called out 
to us, ‘Boys, I must have closer attention to you 
books. The first one that sees another 
want you to inform me, and I will attend tot 
case.’ : 

“*Ah!”? thonght I to myself, ‘there 18 
Simmons, that [don’t like. TI watch him, ave 
if I see him look off his books, V1 tell. : 

“Tt was not long before T saw Joc look off his 
book, and immediately Linformed the mast 

“Indecd!? said he, ‘how did you know he was 
idle?” 

**T saw him,’ said I. = 

“You did?) And were your eyes on you 
book when you saw him? 

“Twas caught, and I never wate 
boys again.” , 

If we are sufficiently watehful over our ow? 
conduct we shall have no time to find fault W4 
the conduct of others. 
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For the Companion. 


OUR QUEEN. 








Iknow a small queen reigning, her throne is grand- 
ma’s knee, 

The homage of her subjects is wonderful to see; 

This small queen rules by motions, not three words 
can she say; 

Signs from the royal fingers, and subjects go or stay. 

The crowns and gems of other queens cannot with 
hers compare, 

Her diamonds are dimples; her crown, her golden 
hair. 

No monarch seeks more eagerly treasures from oth- 
er lands 

Than our queen seeks things new and old, with ea- 
ger, outstretched hands, 

The royal finger pointing, all things are brought to 
her, 

Not even gouty grandpa is oft heard to demur. 


Isaid they gave her all things; but one sweet night 
in June 

Her councillors decided that she could not /ift the 
moon. 

There was trouble in the kingdom, the throne on 
grandina’s knee 

Was shaken with a violence you do not often see. 

The storm was quelled by grandpa, who the curtain 
softly drew,— 

He even deigned to whistle tunes which he in boy- 
hood knew; 

His time-worn watch and spectacles were placed in 
fingers small, 

While patient, wrinkled hands were held to catch 
them if they fall. 


If our young queen should go abroad, I wonder if 
*twould bring 

The homage that New England gave her guest, the 
Island King? | 

Death loves a shining mark, they say, and if her | 
golden head 

Should in the darkness and the gloom lie with the | 
silent dead, | 

Her subjects would be desolate, for there could nev- 





er be 
Another that could fill her place,—her throne on 
grandma’s knee. 
VEA ROXBURY. 


For the Companion, 


MAMIE AND TODDLE. 

“O, mamma! Fanny! see!—pink, blue, green, 
ever and ever so many and many silks all for 
my little "Tilda Ria! Iam going to make her a 
Whole new suit, with a cunning hat to match. I 
want her to be stylish, and she Jouks so mis’able 


| kissed them both, and Mamie woke up. 





now, in her old duds, that I’m ashamed to be 
seen in the street with her. Please look, mam- 
ma?” 

“Yes, Mamie, dear; but you must keep Toddle 


hone you, for I am going out, and nurse is 
sy,” 


“Well, Tod may stay with me if she won’t! under the warm, soft earth. 


bother; only she always does bother, and bites 

Tilda, and pulls her hair, She’s a awful child, 
that Toddle. Fanny, won’t you please cut my 
doll’s jacket now 9”? 

“Take them to the nursery, Fanny,” said 
mamma, “and amnse them a little while. 
call you when I want you to go ont.” 

So big sister Fanny took the little folks up to 
their own pretty room, and began cutting out el- 
gant clothes for ’Tilda ’Ria. 

Such 4 pretty room as it was, with a bed just 
big enongh for Mamie and Toddle, and bright 
Pictures all abont, and a little bureau, exactly 
the tight size for two baby girls. 





They all sat down on the carpet, with the doll 
in Fanny's lap, ready to have her dress tried on, 
Mamie sewing, and Tod looking on. 

“Now tell us a story,” said Mamie. 

“Stories all the time?” said Fanny. 

“Then sing; do something.” 

“Pil let you guess riddles.” 

“O!” screamed Mamie; and Tod screamed, 


| too, though she didn’t know why. 


Then Fanny said,— 
“There’s something soft and white 


Where you lie every night. 
“A bed,” said Mamie, thinking very hard for 
aminute. “Tell me another.” 
“That is too easy,” said Fanny; “but you can’t 
guess this one: 


“T go on the floor 
From door to door; 
Folks where I stay 

Get out of the way, 
And I always mean 

To make things clean.” 


Mamie tried and tried to guess, and nobody 
noticed Tod, who grew very quiet indeed. 
“What is it makes things clean?” asked 


| Fanny. 


“The washerwoman,” said Mamie. 

Fanny laughed heartily. 

“What goes on the floor from door to door, 
and makes a dust?” 

“A dust? O,I see! it’s a broom! 
broom!”’ 

“O Tod! what are you doing?” 

“Matin’ a d’ess for dolly.” 

“O, you naughty Tod!” cried Mamie, forget- 
ting that her sister was only ababy. ‘You shall 
never have one of my things again! Give me 
that!” 

“Be careful,” said sister Fanny. 

But it was too late. Mamie pulled, and Tod 
held on. At last the doll’s dress was pulled out 
of the little one’s hands so violently that she fell 
back on the floor and hurt her head badly. 

“What's the matter?” said nurse, coming in | 
and taking up poor, screaming Tod. 

“She cut ’Tilda’s dress all into little bits of | 
pieces, and I don’t love her, and I aint sorry | 
about her head!’? sobbed Mamie. 

So all the fun was spoiled, and Miss Mamie 
was put in the corner, and Tod was rocked to} 
sleep. 

Thinking was good for the little girl, and by 
and by she crept to the bed where Tod lay, with 
the tears on her face. 

Nurse sat by the fire sewing, and Mamie 
climbed up by her baby sister, and put her arm 
over her, and soon she, too, was in dreamland. 

When mamma came in, there lay the two dar- 
lings, cuddled up together. She bent over and 


Tod, it’s a| 


“That you, mamma?” she said, “I thought 
I would forgive Tod ’cause she’s ever so much 
the littlest.” 
Then mamma kissed her again, and she was 
very happy all the rest of the day. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SCARLET BEAN. 


Once there was a small boy, who had a draw- 
er to keep his toys in. 

In this drawer was a box, and in this box lived 
a scarlet bean and some poppy secds. 

The bean was not happy. “Iam tired of liv- 
ing here,” said he; “I feel cramped. I want to 
climb.” 

“Hush!’? muttered a poppy seed, “I was ina 
pleasant dream. Let me sleep.” 

“But this is no time to sleep,” said the bean. 
“Spring has come. Wecan’t grow here, What 
can a bean do in a box, pray?” 

“Hush! Go to sleep!” said the poppy seed. 

“Never!”’ said the bean. 

One day the boy saw the box in the drawer, 
and opened it. 

“I must plant my scarlet bean,”’ said he, “and 
these seeds.” 

So he took them to his garden, and put them 

“Good luck!” said the bean. “Now I can do 
something.” 


“Heigho!”? said a poppy seed. “Must I begin 


| Four little robins just out of the shell 


| For these babies would be a surprise.”’ 
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“How do you do?” said the bean. “You must | 
hurry if you expect to catch up with me.” | 

“T don’t,” said the poppy. 

“Good-by, then,” said the bean, “for I shall 
climb to the top of this string.” 

Soon the bean arrived at the top. Then he 
could look over the fence into the field, where 
the daisies and buttercups grew. 

“How pleasant it is up here!’’? said he. “That 
foolish poppy won’t believe it. Now I must be 
ready for the butterflies and humming-birds.”’ 

So he worked away at his buds every day, un- 
til they were large enongh, and then opened | 
them in the sun, as gay and cheerful as possible. 
The butterflies and humming-birds soon found | 
him, and fluttered round his scarlet flowers from 


| morning till night. 


” 


“This is a good way to live,” said he. “Fresh 
air, sunshine, plenty of friends, and plenty of 
honey for them. This was worth waiting for, 


| even in that close box.” 


“Come up here,” said he to the poppy. “You 
don’t know what you are losing.” 
But the poppy would not even raise her head 
to look at him. 
ANNIE MOORE. | 
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For the Companion. 


YOUNG ROBINS. 


Lie close in the nest, 

*Neath the warm mother-breast, 
Hovered and hushed full well. 
Mother-bird ponders; “In plenty are flies, 

But a plump lady-bug, 

Or a lovely rose-slug 





' And she thinks to herself (then drops out like a 


leaf), | 
. “They will lie there asleep, 
With not even a peep, 
And my marketing I will make brief.” 
But she’s no sooner gone than they nestle and stir, 
Twitter fine little notes 
From their little weak throats, 
And wonder what has ‘come of her. 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
' 


By the time she gets back they are all in a fright, 
Every mouth is outspread 
To the back of its head,— 
Every pin-feather bristles upright. 
And they clamor and shriek, and the mother cries, 
“Whose 
Is this horrible clatter? 
And what is the matter?” 
And she hovers them over, and coos. 


“O, Isaw such a wonderful thing!” cries one, 
“Such a marvellous light 
That it dazzled my sight!” 

“You simpleton! that was the sun.” 


“And O,” cried another, “I thought I should freeze! 
And the house shook and tossed, 
And I knew we were lost!’”’ 
The mother laughed,—“That was a breeze.” 
And out moaned a third, with an accent of pain, 
“Wet, terrible things 
Dropped down on my wings!” 
“Ah! those were a few drops of rain.” 
And the fourth sobbed aloud, to the mother-bird 
clinging,— 
“Such a deafening sound 
As I heard all around!” 
“Why, that was your relatives singing!” 
“Now hush-a-by babies upon the tree-top!” 
And she settles to hover 
The frightened ones over, 
With a sigh for the worm she let drop. 
Mrs. CLARA DoTY BATES. 
>> 


For the Companion. 


A BEAUTIFUL ANSWER. 

It was Decoration Day, and two little girls in 
Indiana were walking together, and talking in 
low, gentle tones, as they scattered flowers on 
the soldiers’ resting-places. 

“T wouldn't do that, Katy,’’ said Sue, as a beau- 
tiful spray was laid on a green mound. “That’s 
only a rebel’s grave; don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I know it,’ Katy answered, quietly; 
“but papa was a soldier, and died in Libby Pris- 
on, and was buried down South. I so much 
hope some little girl there will strew flowers on 
his grave. I thought I would put these on the 














to grow so soon!”’ 


| “The quicker you set about it the better,” said 


I will | the bean, as he sent down a stout root into the 
| ground, 


“To hold on by when I begin to climb,” 
said he. 

| Then two thick leaves came above the ground, 

|tosee if all was ready. Yes. There wasastring 

| to run on; 80 the little leaves and stems came 
up, and began to twine themselves around the 


| string. 


Toddle had one drawer, and Mamie two, be-! climb high till you are stronger.” 
Then a poppy came up, with sleepy, nodding | and by he’d find me, and say,— 


case Mamie was five years old, and Tod was 
ouly three, 


| head. 


rebels’ graves, instead of their own little girls at 
home.” M. O. F. 
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WHAT I’M GOOD FOR. 
Declamation for little Boys. 

My pa wants to know what I’m good for. | 
Don’t anybody know, ’thont it’s to whittle when | 
I get my new jack-knife. S’pose my pa should | 
sell me, I guess he’d be sorry before next morn- 
He’d wake up and say, ‘“W-h-e-r-e-’s 

















) ing. 
Then he’d go way off and look and lool, and by 


“Can't live ’thout you, Frankie.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 
1. 
AN INVITATION, 
(The word for the first line with a different head for 


each succeeding line, will fill the blanks.) 


My friend, to yon T send this ——, 
In hopes that if the morn be ——-, 
To-morrow, at the stroke of ———, 
You will repair, with me and ——, 

Vhere waves the ever verdant —— 
There in the pleasant shade to —— 
Upon the fruit of tree and ——., 
The freshest milk from sweet-breathed ——, 
But not a drop of ruby ——. 


I. WW. D. 
2. 


SQUARE WORD, 
To praise or exalt one’s sel{ extravagantly. A 





methodical arrangement The lees of wine. 4 
town in Alabama. To entertain with food or drink, 
M. P. R. 
3. 
. 
REBUS, 





Paternal counsel. 
WILLY WIsP. 
4, 
CHARADE, 

Take the French word for by, 

Then one that may imply— 
In English—both comfort and trouble, 

It sometimes grieves inamiia, 

Spends money for papa, 
And wishes the cagles were double. 


It is gentle and good, 
Or is reckless and rude, 
Is a light, or a shadow of ill; 
It sometimes is a stait, 
T cannot tell you half 
Of the good it may do if it will. 


My lastis often feared, 
To many it is seared 
By the world’s bitter conflict and strife; 
To some it is a crown, 
As from heaven let down, 
The reward of a virtuous life, 


Combined, they are a home, 
Near a loltier dome, 
Where a watcher his high charge doth keep, 
In a dwelling of peace, 
Till his labors shall cease, 
And the laborer falleth asleep, 


5 
REBUS, 


8. A.J. 





cB. 


6. 
FILL BLANKS WITH TRANSPOSITIONS. 


— — — _, for Iam nearly with cold. 




















The of his suecess in oratory was his throw- 
ing so much —— it. 

— — — dinner the circumstance of a man 
who an injury to his ruin. 

She ——_ away over that dull volume of 

‘meas vaceisile i picture of the old enstle. 

Men take as 








— those they do not esteem. 
B. 


7. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 

1-8 0f Maryland. 1-6 of Oregon. 1-7 of Florida. 
1-4 of Iowa. 1-9 of Wisconsin. 1-8 of Arkansas. 
1-7 of Georgia. 1-5 of Texas, 

Is a State in the Union. 

H. S. PEcK. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Madam, Adam, Dam, Am. Strode, Trode, 
Rode, Ode. Sheaves, Heaves, Eaves, Aves. Spray, 
Pray, Ray, Ay. Scrape, Crape, Rape, Ape. 

2. POMEGRANATE. Orange, Pear, Mango, Grape. 

3. Siberia, Liberia. 

4. April, Prune, Rupee, Inert, Leets. 

5. Sarah, Rhoda, Abigail, Rachel, Esther, Leah, 


| “Steady, now,” said the string. “Don’t try to; Frank?’ And there wouldn’t anybody speak. | Damaris, Hagar, Chloe, Deborah, Delilah, Bathshe- 


ha, Phebe, Lois, Elizabeth, Mary, Milcah, Dinah, 
Rebekah, Ruth, Zipporah, Sapphira, Naomi, Eve. 
6. Butterflies open as hinges do. 
7. Fort-night. 
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CURIOUS FRENCH HABITS, 

Travellers in France are often puzzled by the cu- 
rious habits of the country. very 
social and kind-hearted, and polite in many ways, 
but they seldom invite foreign visitors to a meal, 
That is not their way of showing friendship. 

When they show special attentions, and invite toa 
dinner, visitors perplexed by the curious order 
Meat comes on the table with- 
out potatoes, and after the meat is removed, green 
peas and salad served a separate course, 
Knives and forks are not changed until the dessert 
appears, and are sometimes kept through the entire 
meal. The strong black coffee at the close, without 
either sugar or cream, is rarcly palatable to ladies. 
To complete the bewilderment of guests, the lady of 
the house will often excuse herself after dinner, and 
go out for a promenade, 
an amusing 
Paris, 
through 


The people are 


are 
and kinds of dishes. 


are as 


Chambers’s Journal gives 
account of some Scotch ladies visiting 
prim and precise, who, after passing 
an experience of this kind, concluded the 
French had no taste in table 
good manners towards guests, 


very 


arrangements, and no 

They forgot to make 
nilowances for differences in national customs. 

. 
DRY BOTTLES. 

In Ps. cxix: 83, King David says: “ 
usa bottle in the 
younger readers have been 


[I am become 
Probably many of our 
unable to pereeive the 
uppropriateness of this figure of speech. ‘Where 
would a bottle likely to be placed,” they might 
nsk, ‘‘so that it would be in the smoke?” 

The meaning 


smoke.” 


be 
is clear when we know that in the 
East bottles were made of skins, and when hung up 
in smoky tents or houses were liable to become very 
dry, and shrink and crack, so as to be 
tirely worthless. 
of oxen or goats. 


rendered en- 
The skins used were those cither 
Our word “hogshead” is said to 
be derived from “ox-hide.”’ The newer these bot- 
tles were, the more elastic and enduring of pressure 
Hence new wine, which in the process of fermenta- 
tion would expand with gas, had to be put into new 
bottles, for old ones would be almost sure to burst. 
The Psalmist means, in the above verse, to express 
his sense of worthlessness either 
ness, 


from age or sick- 
Yet did he not forget the divine statutes. 
> 
DOSED. 


There is no end to the funny things told about our 
colored brethren. The Griffin (Ga.) News says: 
The colored people have some strange ways, and 
one of these is a disposition to grunt or have ail- 
ments. ‘This weakness is more plainly shown when- 
ever there is aremedy about, especially if that “rem- 
edy” is any thing in the line of medicine. We over- 
heard a gentleman discussing this matter the other 
day, and he remarked that he could not keep a bottle 
of medicine on his premises and let it be known, It 
made no difference what kind it was, if they thoug lit 
it would do them good. He was “sorter ailing,’ 
being in town, hi ud a bottle of bitters fixed up by his 
physici ian. Returning home, he took two doses, and 
found it so bitter that he would throw it away, but, 
thinking for a moment, he stepped to the door, and 
said in the hearing of some of his negroes that he 
had some splendid medicine. Next morning one 
came grunting around and saying, 

**Boss, se mighty ailing dis morning; 
got something for me? I'se got a 
misery.” 

He was properly “dosed,” 
rejoicing. In less than twenty-four hours six of 
them had “destroyed” the entire bottle, and each of 
them had a different complaint. 


aint you 
pain in my 


and went on his way 


sbsiaiaeneneillpiniamenitin 
SLAYING A TIGER. 
The following authentic account of the slaying of 
a tiger by two daring cowherds, in the district of 
Shahabad, East India, is given by the Behar Herald: 
In the villa 
bad, atiger 
Was sitting 


e of Baraon, in the district of Shaha- 
about feur and a half eubits in length, 
in a sugar-eane field, The alarm waa first 


and | 


__THE YOUTH'S COMP. ANION. 


| | give n by the Mahout of an clephant, which was pass- 

ing by. The cry of “Sher!” brought about a large 

ie athering of people, among whom were two Gowalla 
| youths, who had been te nding their buffaloes close 
by. While the whole crowd, consisting of many 
armed men, dared not approach the tiger, one of 
these young men proceeded, bare-handed, towards 
the ferocious animal, which in one leap brought him 
under his body. The man, although in such a false 
position, had the presence of mind to catch hold of 
the forelegs of his adversary, while the other youth, 
with unparalleled boldness and dexterity, ran and 
took hold of the tiger’s neck. <A scuffle e sued, and 
the spectators now 1 snding their assistance, the brave 
Gowalla youths came out vic torious, with their ad- 
versary slain and fallen at their feet. 


a 


GOING TO LAW. 

Squire Johnson was a model lawyer, as appears by 
the following story, which exemplifies the old fable 
of the monkey, the cats and the cheese: 





Mr. Jones once rushed into the squire’s office ina 
great passion. ‘That miserable cobbler, Smith, has 
sued me, ad Johnson—sued me for tive dollars I 
owe him for a pair of boots!” 

“Then you owe him the five dollars? 

“To be sure Ido; but he has gone and sued me— 
sued me!” 

“Then why don’t you pay him, if you owe him 

“Because he sued ne; and when a man does that, 
I'll never pay him till it costs him more than he gets. 

want you to make it cost him all you can.” 

“But it will cost you something, too.” 

“1 don’t care for that. What do you charge to be- 
gin with?” 

“Ten dollars, and more if there is much extra 
trouble. 

“Allright! There isthe X. Now go ahead!” 

No sooner was the client gone, than Squire John- 
son stepped across to his neighbor Smith, and offered 
to pay the bill on condition that the suit be with- 
drawn, The shoemaker gladly acceded, All he 
wanted was his pay. The lawyer retained the other 
five for his fee, and as the case was not ‘‘trouble- 
some,’’? made no further demand on his client. 

Ten days after Jones comes in to see how his case 
is getting along. 

“All right!” said the lawyer. “You won't have 
any trouble about that. I put it to Smith so strongly 
that he was glad to withdraw the suit altogether.” 

“Capital!” cried the exulting Jones. “You have 
done it up brown. You shall have all of my busi- 
ness,’ 


°o” 
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SWEET OLD LOG. 
The Meade County (Ky.) Mirror gives this account 
of an old log, which, on being cut up, was found to 
contain a most unexpected treasure of sweets: 


We have fre que ntly read of “sweetness wasted on 
the desert air,” but the best illustration of this say- 
ing was brought to light recently on Blue River Isl- 
and. For ten or twelve years past, drift-wood has 
been accumulating on said island in such large quan- 
tities as to necessitate its destruction. Accordingly 
the owner of the island, Mr. Elijah Daugherty, fired 
the huge pile. The top of the drift burned very 
readily, but at the bottom lay a huge sugar tree, 
hal€ buried in the sand, and so rotted and water- 
soaked as to prevent it being destroyed very easily. 
This old tree, or log, sobbed and smoked for several 
days, and seemed determined not to burn. Finally 

Mr. D. determined to break it up, and thus assist in 
its destruction. After splitting it open he discoy- 
ered in its centre about ten feet of the purest honey- 
comb, perfectly preserved, and nice-looking honey 
as was ever seen, On tasting of it he found it to be 
a little strong. 

There is no way of ascertaining how long the hon- 
ey had been in the old tree, as it was on the island 
many years before the present owner came into pos- 
session. It had doubtless floated down during high 
water from some place above, and landed on the isl- 
and, This same old log had for years been used as 
seats for picnic parties visit ing the island. Proba- 
bly this accounts for “sweet” enjoyment lovers expe- 
rienced while sitling on this log. 4 


— 


ODD FISHING, 
The Macon Telegraph has the following: 


It is related for a verity that a man set a trout 
line in the river a few nights ago, with one hook 
baited with a live frog. On going to his line next 
morning, he was surprised to find it lifted out of the 
water and into the branches of a neighboring tree. 
A closer examination revealed the fact that his live 
bait had been gobbled by an owl during the night, 
and the owl in turn had been caught by the hook. 
We simply tell the tale as it was told to us, nothing 

icati aught sect down to test the cre- 
dulity of the people. 


> —— 


SomE tailors would make capital dragoons,—they 
charge so, 


ADVICE to old bachelors who dye their hair— 
Keep it dark. 





Ir was an Irish coroner who, when asked how he 
necounted for an extraordinary mortality in Limer- 
ick, replied sadly, “I cannot tell, There are people 
| dying this year that never died before.” 


IxscCRIPTION from the book at Rhigi, in Switzer- 
land: 
“Nine weary up-hill miles we sped, the setting sun 
o see; 
and ‘grim he went to bed, sulky and grim 
went we. 
| Seven sleepless hours we passed, and then, the rising 
sun to see, 
Sulky and grim we rose again, sulky and grim rose 
he!” 


Sulky 


THE inconsistencies in our orthography are some- 
| thing fearful to contemplate. T-o-n-g-u-e spells 
“tongue,” and the mau that first spelled “it so should 
have been hongue. A-c-h-e spells “ache,” and that’s 
all youcan mache out of it. E-i-g-h-t spells “eight,” 

| no matter how you depreceight the idea; 
a-i-s-l-e should spell “aisle” and f-e-i-g-n “feign,” 
is enough to make anybody smaisle, if the 
were not too peignful, 


came 
run over by the wheel of a wagon, and severed from 
the body. According to the custom of snakes in sim- 
ilar circumstances, its tail refused to be quiet. There- 
upon Teddy procured a stone and commenced pound- 
ing the reptile. Just then ne gene passing by 
observed the transaction, and said, “My man, what 
| are you beating the snake for? He is already dead.” 
“Did, is it, ver honor? Faix, I know he is did 

| enough, but thin, you see, he isn’t sinsible of it!’ 


WE ARE GLAD. 
We're glad that the "warm season’s come, 
When nature, in her best attire, 
Upon us smiles, where’er we roam, 
With noble thoughts the soul to inspire. 
The birds are singing in the trees, 
Beneath whose shade the children play, 
And brightest scenes the senses please, 
As sweetly pass the hours away. 
The Boys are out in handsome ‘*CLoTHEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which they have bought at GEorGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


VEGETINE is composed of roots, barks and herbs. 
very pleasant to take; every child likes it. 


It is 
Com, 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you want to prevent 
Typhoid Fever. Com. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best 
Dressing in the world. 


and cheapest Hair 





SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 





a 

sed to the real wants of the 
community is tound in the Elastic ‘lruss, which is worn 
with great comfort night and day, and should not be taken 
off till a cure is reached. Sold cheap and sent by mail 
everywhere. Circulars supplied a by the Elastic Truss 
Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. city. Branch Office, ta 
Tremont Street, corne r\ Winter Street, Boston. 2 


Ne 
siting Cards for 25 cent 


50} wanted. Address hk. W 


A MONTH to agents everywhere. 
$200 SXCELSIOR MFG. CO,, Buchanan, Mich. 


Me ow. mY pu ADE EASILY. Room for ‘you. Write 
. sARK, Wadsworth, Ohi 27—4At 
I OOK at our grand offer. All out of See 
4 should send at “one e for Miustr: ated Catalogue. mM 
GLUcK, New Bedford, Mass, 


$MONE 


An article which is addres 


MEDICINE ever had stronger recommendations 
$ intrinsic merit than the oP eruvian Syrup. 


“Si amples free. 
rdiner, Lynn, 


Agents 
Mass. 


Address 


7 For agents, either sex. 
Fancy Novelties. 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. -10t 
\ JETTING THE BED.—I1 this unfortunate and 
troublesome disease of childhood, Constitution Wa- 
ter is a preventive. For sale by all druggists. _21—eow 
made 


MONEY rapidly with Stencil and Key Cheek 
Outtits. 


Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
ulars FREE. S.M.Sprencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


BRISTOL CARD: 20 cts., 
or 20 Blank Seroll Care 30 Mixed Cards, 20 
cts., 19 styles, 
HUSTED, mane N. 


9styles. Outfit, 10 cts., postpaid, by J. B. 
¥. 23—1t 
Sw IMMING JENNY?” doubles the speed of any 


Patentand 
urge profits. 
21- 


5 tints, with name, 
, 10 cts; 


Nassan, 
swimmer, and enables any boy to tread water for 
hours without fatigue. S« on receipt of $100. Address, 
giving age, A. B. HAYDE x, Auburn, N.Y. 28 
W ANTED, AGENTS-—everywhere to canvass for 
our great Centennial Book, worthy the special 
notice of expe rience dagents. For particulars adc S the 
publisher, B. B. RUSSEL L, Soston, Mass, 4t 
Vp ‘a put up expre 
T Yi It 4e ers, by the New I 
105 Washington Street, 
specimen book. 
50) F _ELYP ass D bristol visiting cards sent 
. aon dfor25ets. Send stamp (not post rd) for 
nples of Glass, Ms “iy Snowfl: ike and po 2mask ecards. 
d tly wanted, Cc ee et 40 10.50 per cent 
H— A. H. FULLER, ! Brockton, Mass. 


$5000 For a case of Asthma, 


ly for Amateur Print- 
; ind ‘Type Foundry, 
Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 


ily 


Cough or Cold that 


~ CARD HOUSE in 
orted Tints, With your 
rents; 50 Snowflake or 
gents wanted. JOUN L. 
Broe Kton, M: iss, —8&t 


Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 
F. 
GOLD gists everyw he re. ana 
name neatly printed, sent fo 


Large bottles 35 cents, Samp je free. Dr. 
W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 
YRY THE OLD. 
America.—50 Bristol Ci 
Marble Cards, 50 cents. 
FRENCH, 391 “Main St., 


4 wh GAME 


: duced. 
prices RO to $1009- 
Agents for the 


WANTED ayo'in tie 


paper, 15 Envelopes, 
tent Yard Measure 
with elegant 


best-selling Prize Pack- | 
rid. It contains 15 sheets 
Golden Ven, Penholder, Pencil, pa- 
and 2 piece of Je ry. Single pack- 
age, Prize, postpaid, cents, Circular 


ree, 

23—13t_ BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 
Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beav- | 
tifully printed on the in all, sent. to any address, | 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Age i 
and samples of 60 different de 
sent with each new order. 


___—CiK an seland Street, Bos ston, Me ASS. 


White Gly cerine Soap | 
White » 


rhe recent 


WORK | | THE PUBLISHERS will forward on re- 
, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

out fear of injuring health. analysis made by 

an be used without showing the slightest trace of its *... 


White G ilye rine ‘ 
INBEXIC Ar White Senne 
is the best ‘Toilet Soap for summer use. 
ts of § ts two beautiful works of art, 
0 : “Kiss Me Quick, ” and “1 Hope I Don’t In-} 
ART. Size 7x9 Address ART U aoe | 
PERPETUAL BEAUTY. 
Every lady has been wanting for years a toilet prepa.a- 
tion in which she could place « 
— Me tropo jitan Board of Health has proven that Geo, 
- Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” is entirely free from ~~ 
th ing detrime ntal to health or injurious to the skin. 
W ill leave the skin softs, smooth and delicately beautiful 
Sold at all druggists and fancy goods stores. 
cents per b bottle, 29. 





and that | 


elfort | 


AN IRISUMAN, in passing along the read one day, | 
aeross a snake, Whose head had been recently | 


HUNT'S S$ nN eal 

ID THE CREAT 

IUNEY meDIciN 

Festt VE REMEDY FOR DROP SY 
no} By 2: ) Se) eed 


ND A 
KIDNEYS. BLADDER 


AND URINARY ORGAN - ii 
ALL 


| W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 


Teachers, 


| which women 


‘onfidence, and use with- | 


| Water |! 


JULY 22, 1875, 


New ‘Music Books! 
The Chorus Choir. 


By Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 


A new book of sterling merit for the use jof Musical 
Societies, Conventions and “Chorus Choirs,” which are 
now becoming quite common. 200 pages, and abont 100 
pieces, 


Price $2 00. Per Doz. $18 00. 


Loreley. An unfinished Opera by 
Mendelssohn. 60 cts. Per Doz., 85 40, 
A beautiful fragment, which, however, is complete in 
itself. 


How shall | Teach? Or Hints to 


Teachers. A pamphlet by Dr. Lowell Mason, with g 
concise dé or" of his mode of instruction. Much 
sought for. 38 cts. 


First Walpurgis Night. 
ssohn. 


Cloth $1 25. Boards $100. Paper 80 cts, 
For Musical Societies. 


Curtis and Behr’s New Method 
for the Zither. $150. 


The Zither is an instrument like a guitar, but much 
more ores and well worth learning. 

Sold by all music dealers, Sent, post-free, for retail 
price. 


OLIVER pITsoH & CO0,, CHAR: H. DITSON & 00, 
Boston, 1 Broadway, N.Y. 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
English and Classical School of high grade. 
building and experienced teachers. Prepares for Business 
or for any College. Its location combines nearly all =< 
advantages to be desired. Tuition, $30 per year, The 
For information, 
WwW TOW LE, 


Mendel- 


New school 


next term begins THURSDAY, SEPT. 9. 
address the Principal. 


FOR 
26 CTS. 


an | We will send 5 of the prettie st 3+ pi age songs 
ever published. All new and by popular 
i rs. 
Ww. 
29—-2teow 


ONLY THINK!» 
This Set for $100 in Terry, 


RICHARDSON & CO., 
Boston, 


And $115 in Plush, 
AT 
PAINE?S MANUFACTORY, 
141 Friend Street, Boston. 
I will send for a full price list, 


once, I can do it 
Si ay you saw this adve rtiseme nt i in the ompanion, 


and raise the —_ at 
—b 


 Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturving causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATIIOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distres ng complaints to 
are subject. 'T he se medicimes are purely 
Sold by all Di - Send for Almanac. 

GRAEF 3ERG COMPAN - 

56 Reade Street, N.Y. 


00K AGENTS WANTED 


iWwsdox’ GLEANINGS 


NEW BOOK 
FOR THE CURIOUS.” Por 30 yan 


all literature, art, science, history, aneacked earth 
and heaven, have been raked and 
the rare and’ curious things stowed aw: 8 

markable book. It is actually pikes he ing with 

uaint, beautiful, brilliant thoughts and truths, 

exquisite sentiment, $ ic and the most won- 
dertu ts and curious fancie: ev known. 
it’s spl ne 5 gents say it's a BIG 

those now at work re port “60,"—* 70,"—** 80, nega! "orders 

a week | It really outsells ol! other books three to one for 

* only to see it is to buy it.” We want 10,000 more trusty 

Agents now—men or Losasonga and we will mail Outfit Free 

to those who will ge ons. Large et with full par- 

‘paiame’ terms, cte., se ree toall. Add 
——_ WORTHINGTON & co., Hagtrorp, Cox 





vegetable. 


_38—ly 


h pple say 
The peop = { 


Vi 1 t | The tender and delicate odor 
10 e of freshly - gathered | violets is 
lexhaled by this delicious toilet 

7T il t| | water. The tenacity with which 
ol e |the refreshing aroma clings to 

| woven fabrics, to the hair and 

e skin, is very remarkable. 

Sold in half-pint bottles by all Dr uggiste 


AIR PISTOL, 


es | with target and darts, sent 


postpaid, for $1 75. 
stamp for circular. 


D.B. BROOKS & CO., 


33 Court Street, 
27—dteow Boston, Mass. 


Send 


Are You Going to “Paint? = 
YO ALL who may be in yursnit of a good aril 
T unhesitatingly sav, use only the “AV. ERILL 
CHE mrtg ae PAINT.” 
Sample Ca of Colors, with Rule for ascertaining the 
amount of | -£. your building would require, together 
with Price List, furnished free by 


L. HATFIELD & SON, 





1. 000 AGENTS, Students, men and 
Women wanted Cc iene uae IAL 

G AZETTE ER OF TI S. Shows grand_re- 
| sults of 100 YEARS PROGRESS. A w hole Li- 
brary. Boston Globe.—Nota luxury, buta qoceete ° 
fater~< ean.—Best Selling Published — Good | 
Ps Co~ Want Gen. Act. in every city of 10,000, 
| ‘ave SS ‘J. -C, McCURDY & CU., Philadelphia, Penn, 


to se i 
E 


300K 


“YO DOLLARS PER DAT 


Ad- | 


EASTERN oars OF THE AVERILL CHEMICAL Paint CO# 
23—13t 131 Portland St., Boston, Mass-_ 


AGENTS WANTED to sell 
THE IMPROVED HOME 
SHUTTLE Sewin ‘few Yor 
Boston, Mass. ; 
‘Dl; ; or St. Louis, 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co. 
| City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, 





